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surrender of Germany in the Ruhr. It 
would perhaps be more accurate to describe 
it as a “ cease-fire’ than as a surrender. News from 
Germany does not as yet justify any very confident 
expression of opinion as to what are likely to be the 
internal consequences of Dr. Stresemann’s decision. 
That the position is very dangerous is clear enough, 
and its danger has been emphasised by the appoint- 
ment this week of military dictators, first in Munich 
and then in Berlin. The German Republic may 
weather the storm; we are inclined to believe that 
it will; for even the southern German is a much more 
lethargic and politically conservative person than most 
foreigners realise. But there are the economic conse- 
quences also to be considered. The bulk of the 
workmen in the Ruhr will, we suppose, go back to 
work when they find that the flow of strike pay from 
Berlin has run dry and they are completely at the 
mercy of the French military authorities. But what 
then? The possibilities of sabetage and ca’canny will 
remain infinite, and it is certain that they will be 
developed. The surrender offers no prospect of finan- 
cial advantage to France or the Allies. It is the 
beginning merely of a new form of resistance. France 
may get more German coal than she has got during 
the past eight months, but certainly not nearly as 
much as she was getting regularly last year before 
the Ruhr was invaded. However, as Mr. Baldwin 


T's outstanding event of the week is the 





















has now accepted M. Poincaré’s leadership, we can 


only wait and see. 
* * * 


The decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference in regard 
to the Janina murders is the crowning scandal of this 





deplorable affair. The Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry on the spot has not been published, but it is 
understood that the Commissioners could find no 
evidence that {implicated the Greek Government in 
the crime, though they considered that there were 
“several failures ’’—nature unspecified—on its part. 
The Ambassadors’ Conference have seized on this 
last point and calmly—or perhaps impudently would 
be the more correct word—decided that Greece shall 
pay over the whole sum of £500,000 deposited in 
the Swiss National Bank. On the charge, therefore, 
of “several cases of negligence?’ in the search for 
the guilty, the full responsibility is laid upon the 
unfortunate Greeks. Nor do the Ambassadors propose 
to waste any time over the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The £500,000 was deposited in 
Switzerland in order that the Greek Government should 
pay out of it to Italy “an indemnity the amount of 
which shall be determined in summary procedure 
by the Permanent Court at the Hague, judged on 
the strength of the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry.” But in fact it is the Ambassadors who have 
made the judgment—a judgment which is substantially 
opposed to the Report of the Commission—and the 
‘““summary procedure” of the Permanent Court will 
merely consist in ordering the payment of the money 
in accordance with the “request” of its masters, 
the Ambassadors’ Conference. It is impossible to 
justify this decision by any canons of equity. We 
can only explain it on the supposition that the Am- 
bassadors—which means, in effect, the British and 
French Governments—were willing to sacrifice Greece 
and their own honour in order to get an awkward 
question out of the way. It is even said that the 
Italian Ambassador frightened his colleagues by the 
threat that Italy would not evacuate Corfu unless 
she got her 50,000,000 lire. It is also said that the 
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British Ambassador began by opposing the judgment 
to which he was ultimately ordered to assent. Great 
Britain, like the League of Nations, is now laughed at, 
as well as vilified, in Rome. 

* * * 


The rebellion in Bulgaria appears to be petering out. 
It was never the first-class revolution that it was 
made out to be in the romantic reports emanating from 
Belgrade, but it is a warning that the Bulgarian 
Government ought not to ignore. M. Tsankoff and 
his bourgeois coalition Cabinet started, after their 
successful coup of June 9th, with high hopes and 
large promises. But they have made the same mistake 
as Stambulisky made, in thinking to consolidate their 
power by a wholesale persecution of their opponents. 
This policy is dictated by the military elements who 
dominate the Government, and, unless it is changed, 
will pretty certainly end in another revolution that 
will once more overthrow the bourgeoisie. So far as 
we are concerned, party and class scuffles in Sofia and 
a few thousand broken heads may seem a trifle; but 
in reality the condition of Bulgaria is a matter of 
grave importance to all Europe. The Macedonian 
question keeps relations strained between Bulgaria 
and Serbia, and the Serbs are suspicious and “in a 
state of constant readiness ”’ on their eastern frontier. 
A conflict in that quarter would not easily be localised ; 
the Little Entente, Hungary and Italy must all be 
reckoned with. The dispute between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia over Fiume wears, it is true, a less threatening 
aspect for the moment. But there are no real signs 
of a settlement, and we are not very hopeful of a 
beau geste by Signor Mussolini in his present temper. 
So long as the dispute drags on, the tension will remain 
right across the Balkans, and Sofia, as well as Rom 
and Belgrade, will be a danger-point. ; 


* *x * 


The first direct conflict between the Ku Klux Klan 
and State authority has occurred in Oklahoma, where 
a grotesque situation has resulted. In this south-west 
region of the United States the Klan has grown enor- 
mously during the past two years, has organised out- 
rages, and latterly has shown signs of usurping the 
powers of government. Governor Walton decided to 
mobilise the entire force of the State against the Klan. 
He proclaimed martial law, and called upon all men 
between 21 and 45 to be in readiness, “‘ with such 
arms as they may possess or can obtain, to come to 
the assistance of the sovereign of Oklahoma.” The 
Legislature was not in session, but its members convened 
themselves, for the purpose of impeaching the Governor, 
who retorted by posting the militia around the capitol 
and announcing that they would shoot to kill. This 
measure seems to have been immediately effective, 
for the legislators who turned up are said to have 
melted away when they saw that the Governor was as 
good as his word. The Federal Government stands 
aloof, as it must do unless the State Executive calls 
for help, and Mr. Walton is in the Cromwellian position 
of refusing to summon the Legislature and relying upon 
the continuance of martial law. His opponents bs 
that in thus fighting the Klan the Governor is inspired, 
not by the love of order, but by political ambition— 
which can only mean that he is hoping to become, 
like Mr. Coolidge, a presidential candidate by virtue 
of the iron hand. e may infer that Mr. Walton’s 
dictatorship can be a matter only of hours; but in 
any case the affair is an astonishing commentary upon 
one aspect of American Fascismo. There is a certain 


irony in the fact that President Coolidge should have 
chosen this moment for the delivery of an address upon 
the “faith in things spiritual tempered with common 
sense,” which is the “ practical idealism reflected in the 
history of the United States.” 





i —, 


There are already signs of a renewal of agitation 
the part of the unemployed. The unemployed moye. 
ment usually dies away during the summer and renew, 
itself in the autumn, when the streets are less pleasay 
to walk through, and fires are needed in the hom 
for warmth as well as cooking. This year the agitatign 
is likely to be more intense; for the men’s patieng 
has been sorely tried by the long waiting, and the 
position is getting worse rather than better. Th 
Trades Union General Council has shown that it . 
nises the seriousness of the situation by establishing 
for the first time, a Joint Committee with the Unep. 
ployed Workers’ Organisation, presumably for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the agitation and bringing jt 
more definitely under Trade Union leadership. The 
Poplar Guardians—singular choice for a first demop- 
stration in force—have been locked in their offices by 
a mass demonstration of unemployed demanding , 
higher scale of relief. This is likely to be the first of 
a series of demonstrations directed against the Boanrds 
throughout the country. Such methods seem futile 
enough ; but the unemployed cannot get at the Govem. 
ment, which is really responsible, by its failure to take 
adequate measures, for putting the Guardians in ap 
impossible position. They attack the Guardians in 
order that the Guardians may be pushed into attacking 
the Government. This sort of thing ought not to be 
necessary ; but we can hardly expect the unemployed 
to remain passively expectant of Government to-mor- 
rows that never come. 

* * * 


Miss Margaret Bondfield is the first woman elected 
as Chairman of the Trades Union Congress and its 
General Council. Indeed, until Miss Bondfield gained 
her seat a few years ago, no woman had ever been 
elected to serve on the Council. Many of the textile and 
clothing Trade Unions have for a long time past included 
a majority of women; but these have as a rule taken 
little part in their administration. A woman Geneml 
Secretary is unknown in those trades in which organ- 
isation has been strongest. It remained for the late 
Mary Macarthur and for Miss Bondfield to organise 
the women workers in the more scattered trades under 
their own leadership in a purely women’s organisation. 
The National Federation of Women Workers, having 
served its turn, has now been merged in the National 
Union of General Workers; but not before it had 
established the claim of women, equally with mea, 
to assume the function of leadership. A year or two 
back, Miss Margaret Llewelyn Davies presided over 
the Co-operative Congress—the first woman President 
of what is predominantly a woman’s organisation. Now 
Miss Bondfield follows. The honour is in both cass 
well deserved. For the Trades Union Congress, indeed, 
it is likely to mean a season of more energetic leadership. 
Miss Bondfield and the new secretary, Mr. F. Bramley, 
should between them be able to shake that august 
body out of its lethargic ways. The Trade Union 
movement sadly needs stronger leadership. Perhaps 
now it will get it. 

* * * 


Three serious mining accidents in one week—while 
the public inquiry into another disaster is still pre 
ceeding. This ought to draw the attention of the 
Mines Department and of the general public to the 
need for further safety precautions. We know that 8 
good deal has been done of late, and is being done, 
the way of mining research; but the problem is not 
only to find out the best methods of preventing acct 
dents, but also to get those methods adopted. 
mines get deeper, and workings recede further from the 
shafts, additional safety precautions are inevitably 
required. The methods which were once tolerable 
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become hopelessly inadequate. The time has come for 
a new Mines Act, strengthening the provisions as to 
inspection, making greater precautions compulsory, 
limiting the distance to which workings may be carried 
without the sinking of a fresh shaft, and giving the 
deputies and safety men a position of greater power and 
tblic responsibility. We are well aware that many of 
the difficulties arise from the divided ownership of the 
mines, which prevents contiguous pits from being 
connected or joint safety precautions and pumping 
operations from being instituted. We suppose it is 
hopeless just now to urge directly the need for unifica- 
tion. But, short of this, much could be done to 
diminish the number of accidents, and we believe that 
a full inquiry into their causes would indirectly do 
much to strengthen the case in favour of unification. 
Humanity and interest alike bid us put an end to the 
fires, floodings and entombments which are only too 
common to-day. 
* * * 

Discontent is undoubtedly gathering force against 
the present administration of the Pensions Ministry. 
This department, like others, has been called upon to 
apply the principles of economy, and it seems to be 
taking the command to heart. The charge made 
against it is that the decisions of Medical Boards are 
being more and more critically scrutinised and revised 
by the Awards branch, which is applying with increasing 
rigidity its tests of whether present disabilities are 
wholly due to war service. There was a case, reported 
this week, of a man whose allowance was reduced 
gradually from 50 per cent. to nothing, on the ground 
that his “‘ condition was improved.” When his pension 
reached zero, owing to his “ improved condition,” he 
inconsiderately died. Another case was that of a 
man who had thirteen operations for a gunshot wound 
which remained unhealed. At the thirteenth he, too, 
died, his lungs being affected. But, the cause of 
death being given as disease of the lungs, his widow and 
five children got no pension. We cannot, of course, 
vouch for these particular cases, as we have no personal 
knowledge of them. What we do know is that they 
—and many others like them—have created widespread 
indignation in the districts where they have occurred. 
And we cannot quite believe that all the stories we 
hear are mere canards, as the Pensions Ministry would 
like us to believe. Pensions, we know, are expensive 
things. They are part of the cost of wars, which are 
most expensive things. But nothing can justify those 
who have come through unscathed in attempting to 
economise a: the expense of the disabled. 


*x * * 


We referred last week to the absurd rivalry and 
competition between the numerous Unions which are 
attempting to organise the waitresses in the London 
tea-shops, and suggested that the Trades Union 
General Council should exert its authority in order to 
bring this discreditable scramble to an end. Appar- 
ently the General Council, for once, has acted promptly, 
first, by calling the Unions together, and next by taking 
the control of the movement into its own hands. This 
is a step forward, and a step in the right direction. 
This case of the tea-shops is only one out of a great 
number in which Trade Unions are falling over one 
another's heels in their organising efforts. If the Gen- 
eral Council can really make its authority felt on this 
occasion, it will be setting a most valuable precedent. 
It will also be creating a new respect for the Unions 
in the minds of employers ; for not ing breeds so much 
a as to be approached separately by two or 
more Unions claiming to represent the same body of 
workers, and each repudiating all connection with the 
other. The present quarrel is not in itself of great 
importance ; but the principle which it involves is 
very important indeed. 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Cosgrave’s 
speech in the Dail upon the Labour problem of the 
Free State cannot be described as very illuminating. 
He detailed vividly enough the industrial consequences 
of the endless strikes and lock-outs, and the deplorable 
collapse in agricultural exports caused by the paralysis 
of the ports. But he refrained from putting forward 
a concrete solution, confining himself in the main to 
the accepted generalities in which politicians of all 
nations indulge when confronted with an economic 

roblem for which they have no solution. Not that 
it would be fair to blame Mr. Cosgrave or his Ministers 
overmuch. For the time being employers and employed 
are wholly out of hand. Capital believes that the time 
has come not merely to secure the reductions imposed 
in Great Britain, but to get in a knock-out blow at 
organised Labour while its members are in the thick 
of a domestic faction fight. Labour, on the other 
hand, is afraid to accept even a reasonable compromise, 
lest its extremists should raise the cry of treason and 
stampede the rank-and-file into a revolt that would 
wreck the movement beyond hope of recovery. The 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, though heavily 
handicapped by the lack of effective machinery, is 
working along right lines in its endeavour to establish 
Joint Industrial Councils. Where such Councils have 
been set up, as in the milling industry, they have given 
excellent results, and have reduced friction to a mini- 
mum. The human factor counts for more in Ireland 
than in most countries, and could the combatants be 
induced to establish contact instead of menacing one 
another from behind barbed-wire entanglements, many 
difficulties that are now formidable would disappear. 
More is at stake in this struggle than a question of 
hours and rates of wages. Irish Labour 1s striving, 
not always with good judgment or by fair methods, 
to secure a higher status for its members than that of 
mere wage-earners; and employers who shut their 
eyes to the fact that this change of relationship is 
in keeping with the political revolution which brought 
the Free State into being may be destined to a rude 
awakening. 

* * * 

Belfast is keeping a watchful eye on Dublin at 

resent. This week changes in the disposition of 

ree State troops in one of the border areas, rendered 
necessary by the demobilisation of certain units, gave 
rise to a first-class scene about the massing of forces 
emeese penned to an attack on Northern territory. Need- 
ess to say, Mr. Cosgrave and General Mulcahy are not 
so foolish as to indulge in warlike demonstrations 
while they hold in their hand the trump card of the 
Boundary Commission. The phantom fears of the 
Northern Government are the fruits of an evil con- 
science. Inside the last few weeks Sir James Craig 
and his colleagues have carried to completion a scheme 
of remodelling electoral divisions in rural areas which 
was designed for no other purpose than to transform, 
by unscrupulous manipulation, a Nationalist majority 
in population in the border counties into a Unionist 
majority at the polls. Electoral units have been 
so delimited that in the Omagh rural district 
5,381 Unionists are assured of 21 seats at the 


next elections, as compared with 18 seats for 
8,459 Nationalists. There has been no _ pretence 
about this piece of gerrymandering, which is 


openly defended on the ground that Unionists, as 
the largest ratepayers, should hold a majority of the 
seats. The real object, of course, is to flourish the 
rigged figures of the next local elections as a conclusive 
roof that the plebiscite provided for in the Anglo- 
Frish Treaty is superfluous, as the majority in Tyrone 
and Fermanagh has already declared in favour of 
inclusion in the Six Counties. A frank approach to 
the Free State Government could easily secure an 
arrangement about the border. So long as the Northern 
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leaders put their faith in a policy which is based on a 
cynical denial of minority rights, so long must they 


be prepared for trouble. 
* * * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—I doubt whetheT 
the inner history, to say nothing of the inner meaning 
(if any), of the Baldwin-Poincaré cryptogram will ever 
be brought to light. Personally I was disposed at first to trace 
the vaguely unctuous phraseology of the document to the 
satiric audacity of some light-hearted diplomatic parodist. 
As Paris, however, names Sir William Tyrrel as the author, 
this frivolous theory must be dismissed. Moreover, unless the 
topic is to be pursued in a spirit of unbecoming levity, I suppose 
I must turn an equally deaf ear to the theory (current, I under- 
stand, in the Foreign Office of both countries) that the commu- 
- niqué embodied the impressions derived by M. Poincaré from 
Mr. Baldwin’s French and by Mr. Baldwin from M. Poincaré’s 
English. I may add that before the Prime Minister had seen 
the Foreign Secretary, the opinion officially encouraged on Lord 
Curzon’s side of Downing Street was that the joint statement 
meant precisely nothing—a view afterwards modified in a sense 
slightly more indulgent to Mr. Baldwin. 
* * * 

From the contradictory mass of guesses and surmises read 
into the baffling text by the diplomatic gossips I miss a point 
of view of which a good deal is heard in the talk of the politicians. 
Everyone spreads the importance to M. Poincaré of keeping 
public opinion in France sweet pending next year’s General 
Election. Whatever happens, so we are told, the French 
Premier must in the interval save his face, and go on saving it, 
whether by terminological ambiguities that may mean nothing, 
yet may equally mean everything, or by any other verbal device 
in which his benevolent British collaborator may play an 
elusive non-committal part. What, however, of the latter’s 
own political exigencies? Is it certain that Mr. Baldwin’s 
need for a readily available stock of domestic eyewash is not at 
least as urgent as M. Poincaré’s? After all, may not the face- 
saving process be reciprocal ? 

* * * . 

My own belief has always been that by appealing from his 
Die-hards to the Commons, Mr. Baldwin could at any time 
drive the former from the field, or more probably compel their 
submission without a blow. At least, that used to be my belief ; 
I am less certain of its validity to-day. So also, I am told, is 
Mr. Baldwin, who, besides, does not relish the notion of breaking 
with his Pretorians—the group who placed him where he is and 
to whom he still looks to supply the future propulsive force of 
the party engine. Other observers, I find, are extremely 
doubtful whether by pursuing a policy strictly on the lines of 
the British Note of last month the Prime Minister could long 
hold his supporters together. Some appearance of re-invigor- 
ated Anglo-French co-operation there must be, some pretence 
at least of a re-orientation of policy (for which the Ruhr surrender 
offers a timely and colourable excuse), and then, even were 
France denied the diplomatic honours, the mere semblance of a 
change of the Curzonian front would reinstate Mr. Baldwin in 
the esteem of perplexed Conservatism. 

* * * 

All this means, I fear, that Mr. Baldwin, to whose forcible 
revolt against Lloyd Georgian wizardry the downfall of the 
Coalition was more immediately due, must begin to cultivate the 
spell-binding craft and its allied mystifications on his own account. 
Efforts have lately been made to draw him into some expression 
of opinion on the new Protectionist push—not entirely without 
success, though it is hard to say whether as a tariffist he is still, 
as formerly, a whole-hogger, or, as he seemed to hint not long 
ago, merely a mugwump. Like everybody else, Mr. Baldwin 
expects in the course of the Imperial Conference to see a revival 
of the fiscal controversy, but he is also looking to the Conference 
I am told, as a heaven-sent means of getting the subject tempor- 
arily shelved. Apparently the calculation is that after the brew 
has been brought to boiling point, it will have to be allowed to 
settle down and cool off, pending a separate judgment on its 
quality by the multifarious Dominion Parliaments. 

* x * 

I hear an interesting rumour to the effect that Lord Morley 
has left among other completed but unpublished writings an 
autobiographical work planned as a third volume of his ** Recol- 
lections ” and intended for publication only after the author’s 
death. When these additional chapters appear they will 
presumably fill in some of the personal gaps so noticeable in 
the earlier volumes. 


BACK TO IMPOTENCE 


E cannot pretend to understand the position 
in which Mr. Baldwin has placed the British 
Government in relation to the Franeo. 

German crisis. It is, clearly, a very unfortunate position, 
but how and why exactly it arose remains a mystery, 
It has been semi-officially stated that Mr. Baldwin 
was not personally responsible for the wording of the 
communiqué which purported to describe the results 
of his interview with M. Poincaré last week. According 
to newspaper reports—which we have no reason to 
doubt—it was Sir William Tyrrell who drafted, or 
at the least authorised, that absurd and most hunili- 
ating document. It is not customary to criticise the 
acts of permanent officials who cannot defend them- 
selves, but in this case the permanent official concerned 
appears to have taken upon himself a quite unusual 
degree of responsibility. He is a man of great experi- 
ence and ability, and if it be true that his views do 
not happen at the moment to coincide with those of 
his political chief, it is certainly unfortunate that he 
should have been detailed to act on this occasion 
as expert adviser to a very inexperienced Prime 
Minister. 

All over Europe the communiqué was read with 
amazement and dismay. It appeared to mark the 
final triumph of French policy, which apart from the 
half-hearted Belgians, has no friends in the world. 
Officially, of course, Mr. Baldwin is responsible. If 
he did not read or approve of a statement of such 
vital import, before it was issued to the world, he was 
guilty of a very gross neglect of an obvious duty, 
and ought never to be allowed again to conduct any 
important negotiation without Lord Curzon or some 
other reasonably responsible person at his elbow. 
He and Sir William Tyrrell between them have let 
Great Britain down as badly as possible and left M 
Poincaré the ostensible master of Europe. Who was 
really responsible is a secondary question. All that 
need be said further on that point is that if the Pres 
and the public on both sides of the Channel ar 
mistaken in attributing so large a share of the blunder 
to Sir William Tyrrell, Lord Curzon, as a matter of bar 
justice to the reputation of a distinguished subordinate, 
should take the first opportunity of explaining what 
really happened. 

But it is with the resultant position that we at 
chiefly concerned. For four or five months past the 
British Government has apparently been pursuing 8 
line of its own, consonant with British, as distinguished 
from French, interests. It has invited separate com 
munications from Germany and obtained them. It 
has made a great show of giving a new lead to Europe. 
But all that has now ended in smoke. The Notts 
addressed to France have on the whole been admirably 
drafted, expressing the British view in terms that wet 
strong and dignified. England seemed at last to have 
a policy of her own and to be prepared to stick to It 
and Europe was duly impressed. Italy fell into line 
and expressed definitely enough her approval of the 
British attitude. The smaller nations—excepting only 
Belgium, which had special embarrassments—breathed, 
as it were, a sigh of relief. Lord Curzon seemed for the 
moment the dominant figure in the world of Europest 
diplomacy. But now it seems that all his fine words 
were only bluster. They have come to nothing. The 
British Government has surrendered and accep 
M. Poincaré’s fait accompli. 
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We do not say that this is a perfectly fair account 
of the events of the past four months. But it is a 
description of how they must appear, and in fact do 
appear, to the world. Mr. Lloyd George with his 
tricks and his shifts seriously impaired British prestige 
everywhere, but Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin seem 
to have destroyed it altogether. It will not do to 
argue that questions of national “ prestige"’ do not 
matter. In the present state of Europe they matter 
enormously. If the British Government gives a strong 
lead in the direction of a common-sense policy for the 
reconstruction of post-war Europe it will be followed 
and supported by every nation that does not speak 
French. But if it fails to give that lead there is no 
other Government that can possibly take independent 
action. Our influence, however—at any rate, for the 
moment—has sunk to zero. In Prague and Rome 
and Stockholm and elsewhere—even in Warsaw— 
there is an active desire to escape from the barren 
and vicious circle of the anti-German diplomacy of 
France; but without a lead from London nothing can 
be done. And everyone has learned during the past 
four months that the present British Government 
cannot be trusted even to stand by its own words. 
In every capital in Europe British Ministers are losing 
or have lost their influence. Lord d’Abernon in Berlin 
was not long ago the most powerful man in Germany. 
To-day—through no fault of his own—he is so dis- 
credited that he would probably resign forthwith, were 
it not that his resignation would appear only as a 
fresh triumph for France. Everywhere British policy 
counts for nothing because no one believes that the 
present British Government is capable of supporting 
its own interests or even its own opinions. 


In all the Chancelleries of the Continent there is a 
growing conviction that M. Poincaré is the real ruler 
of Europe. In spite of British opposition he has 
compelled the surrender of Germany on the Ruhr 
issue. It is a barren surrender meaning nothing and 
leading to nothing save the possible political dis- 
ruption of the German Empire; but it is certainly a 
personal triumph for the French Prime Minister. He 
has successfully and almost derisively ignored the 
most emphatically worded protests of the British 
Government, and has ended—apparently—by per- 
suading the British Prime Minister himself to acquiesce 
in his policy. It is obvious, of course, that the matter 
cannot end there. Mr. Baldwin’s lapse, even though it 
cannot be immediately retrieved, will not permanently 
deflect British action from its inevitable direction. 
British opinion is decisively opposed to the whole 
tendency and aims of the present policy of the French 
Government. If Mr. Baldwin does not choose—as 
we hoped that he would choose—to be the instrument 
and mouthpiece of England’s desire for peace and 
economic reconstruction, he will presently be replaced 
by a stronger and abler man. The present position 
is obviously intolerable. We could almost wish that 
Mr. Lloyd George were back in office. He was not 
capable of representing England efficiently, for he 
had not the English standpoint and did not under- 
stand that the secular policy of this country could not 

successfully pursued through the maze of bargains 
and subterfuges of which he was so fond. But at least 
he made no disastrous surrender; and he was very 
far from being willing to accept the diplomatic hege- 
mony of France—as Mr. Baldwin appears to have 
done. We say “appears” because we still find it 
impossible to believe that any British Prime Minister 


could consciously assent to such a position. We still 
hope for some further explanation of this extra- 
ordinary episode. No explanation however can be 
fully satisfactory, for no explanation can more than 
partially retrieve the effects of the blunder. Mean- 
while the position is certainly as we have described it. 
We believe, indeed, that we have understated rather 
than overstated the degree of contempt into which 
British diplomacy has fallen through the startling 
contrast between its language and its deeds. We are 
back in the days of the “ benevolent impotence”’ of 
Mr. Bonar Law, with only this difference—that the 
late Prime Minister, lacking strong convictions, used 
no brave words. If he did nothing he had at least. 
never promised to do anything. In the light of after 
events we are obliged to conclude that it would have 
been a good thing if his successor had observed a 
similar reticence and if the Baldwin-Curzon Notes to 
France and Germany had never been written. 


THE FARMERS’ ULTIMATUM 
[= farmer is a notorious pessimist; and the towns- 


man, used to the repeated cries of “ Wolf!” is 

apt to dismiss them all with a shrug of the shoulders. 
But wolves do exist, and have a partiality for fresh lamb ; 
and even grumblers have sometimes real cause to grumble. 
So, we verily believe, is it with British agriculture to-day. 
It is, indeed, nonsense to maintain that all farmers are in a 
bad way, or even that the British corn-growing industries 
are in danger of extinction. Some farmers—some arable 
farmers even—are still doing well enough, and many more 
have reserves enough to carry them over the present 
depression. But even the most voracious wolf does not 
devour the whole flock ; and there are quite enough farmers 
doing very badly, and quite enough farm labourers suffering 
privation, to demand instant attention to the state of 
agriculture. 

We discount to some extent the ultimatum which the 
National Farmers’ Union presented to Mr. Baldwin last 
week. When they speak as if they would put all England 
down to grass and take to ranch-farming for the future, 
they are guilty of intentional exaggeration. There will be 
no such abrupt change of policy as they threaten; but 
there will be, unless something is done, a considerable and a 
progressive shrinkage in the amount of land under cultiva- 
tion. There will be more pasture and less arable; and in 
this problem of the more and the less lies the riddle which 
British statesmen have to read. Does it matter, if the 
world as a whole grows wheat enough, whether Great 
Britain grows any or not ? Does it matter if our dependence 
on imported foodstuffs is increased at a time when we are 
having great difficulty in keeping up the volume of our 
export trade? Does it matter if there are less labourers 
and less farmers employed on the land because ranching 
requires larger farms and less workers than arable 
cultivation ? 

The old answer to these questions was that it did not 
matter. The era of freedom of trade throughout the 
world was coming. It was for each country to specialise 
in the forms of production which yielded the highest 
profit, leaving to others those which did not pay it so well, 
Fear of undue dependence on imports was the attitude of 
the Jingo or the Little Englander, alike sadly lacking in 
appreciation of human progress towards an orderly world 
economic system. Moreover, if we needed to import more, 
this would only minister to the increase of our profitable 
export trade. If labourers were driven from the land, they 


would be rapidly absorbed in the ever-expanding factories, 
And, as for maintaining a healthy national stock, it was 
simply not proven that the countryside bred healthier 
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children than the modern sanitary and well-appointed town. 
Can we recite this creed with undiminished faith to-day ? 

The Victorian “ illusions of progress ”’ are falling from us. 
We no longer confidently survey the world—and specially 
Great Britain—as in uninterrupted and orderly advance 
towards the land of mind’s desire. In particular, we cannot 
be so sure that what we lose on the swings of agriculture we 
shall inevitably gain—with good and regular interest—on 
the roundabouts of commerce. We are not so certain that 
agricultural labourers, thrust out of work by the decline of 
arable farming, will be speedily absorbed into the glorious 
factory system. There is no lack of unemployed in the 
towns: the wiseacres are telling us that wholesale emigra- 
tion is the only remedy. Our problem is no longer that of 
finding hands to man our machines; it is rather that of 
avoiding the conclusion that workers are becoming a 
superfluity. It is, therefore, not enough to treat as 
axiomatic the principle that ‘‘ what is good, pays,” or that 
** by their rates of interest ye shall know them,” or to say 
that because on many farms arable cultivation is ceasing to 
pay that is a sufficient reason why it should not be practised. 
We cannot be content to see the labourers driven off the 
land into towns where they will find no work; we cannot 
be content to have them re-enact the old tragedy of the 
hand-loom weaver, competing by starvation ways to keep 
an “uneconomic” industry in being. The limit of 
tolerable wage reductions in agriculture has been reached 
and passed; but it would be no remedy if wages were 
raised only by a drastic reduction in the number of 
labourers. That, however, is what passive acceptance of 
the growing substitution of pasture for arable is bound to 
involve. 

What, then, are we to do for British agriculture ? Have 
we not just enacted what the Minister of Agriculture terms 
“the most solid and lasting benefit to farmers that has been 
passed for a generation ” ? 
farmer’s rates ? We have, and the concession is something ; 
but how much it really means in many cases is illustrated 
by a letter in the Times of Tuesday. The writer will benefit 
to the extent of £55 9 year by the concession. He employs 
fourteen labourers. If he transfers the whole advantage 
to them he will be able to raise their wages by 84d. per week 
per man. Sir Robert Sanders, when the Rates Bill was 
before Parliament, stated that he was convinced that it 
would cause wages t> rise. Perhaps it will—if the advan- 
tage is shared equally between farmer and labourers, wages 
may rise by 1?d. a week. It may be said that this case is 
not typical ; but how far from typical would it have to be 
for the relief given by the Rates Act to make any appreciable 
difference either to wages or to the position of the farmer? 

Such measures as the relief of rates may be well enough in 
their way; but they are not of the smallest use as solutions 
of the problem. We return, therefore, to our question. 
What ought to be done? A tariff on imported foodstuffs 
we do not discuss, because, whatever its merits or demerits 
may be, we are convinced that it is politically out of the 
question. No great party dare stand for it. If one did, 
it would be courting disaster at the next election. Tariffs 
are ruled out, and so are subsidies of a magnitude likely to 
produce any real effect. Our problem is to increase the 
prosperity of the farmer, without taking what he gets out 
of the pockets of either taxpayers or consumers. Can it be 
done? We believe that it can, at least in a degree which 
will give substantial relief. 

The two greatest obstacles in the way of agricultural 
prosperity are, first, the excessive fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty of world prices, and, secondly, the chaotic and 
expensive methods of marketing. Every recent investiga- 
tion has gone to show that there is far too great a difference 
between what the farmer receives for his produce and what 
the consumer pays for his food. Among the middlemen, 
intermediate producers, transport agencies, and retailers 
through whose hands the produce passes on its long and 
devious route to the consumer’s table is distributed far too 


Have we not lowered the’ 


i 


high a proportion of the final price. If these intermediate 
charges can be cut down, there can be more for the farmer 
and the labourer without the consumer having to pay more, 
This, of course, has been said again and again, and the mere 
repetition of the wish leads to no result. In fact, the 
problem of the distribution and transport of British farm 
produce cannot be effectively tackled save in relation to 
the problem of competitive imports. There can be no 
regulation of the trade in home produce without a regulation 
of the import trade. 

The control of imports, and the mastery of the fluctuating 
world prices, therefore, come first in any attempt at a solu- 
tion. And here the problem of the British agriculturist 
links itself up directly with that of the Canadian and the 
Australian farmers, which will certainly engage a large 
part of the attention of the forthcoming Imperial Economic 
Conference. The British farmer wants a fair price for his 
wheat—or rather, being human, he would like more than a 
fair price, but demands a fair price at least ; that is, a price 
which, after payment of a living wage, will leave him a 
decent margin to live on at his customary standard. The 
Australian and the Canadian farmer also want a fair price ; 
but their problem is, even more than a fair price, to secure 
an assured and regular market. Can we somehow satisfy 
this desire in such a way as to meet also the needs of the 
British rural community? If we can, it will be a rare 
stroke, cementing at once the unity of the British Common- 
wealth and the unity of urban and rural interests in this 
country. 

Mr. Montague Fordham some time ago proposed in these 
columns the constitution of a Wheat Board, or some such 
body, to buy, at a price fixed well ahead, the whole produce 
of the British farmer. He proposed that this body should 
also have sole control of imports, and be the sole channel 
through which imported wheat would be sold in this country. 
This implies that importation would be limited to the 
quantity required to supplement the actual British pro- 
duction, which, apart from the variation of harvests, would 
be determined by the price fixed between the Board and the 
British farmers. For this price, however in advance, would 
determine the acreage sown. We do not commit ourselves 
to the details of this, or any other, plan; but can we not 
very simply link it up with the claims which Mr. Bruce and 
his fellow-Premiers are likely to make at the Imperial 
Economic Conference ? Cannot our Wheat Board contract 
with selling agencies in the Dominions to buy, at a price 
fixed in advance, the whole surplus output of the Dominion 
farmers, and only purchase foreign wheat to the extent 
needed to make up deficiencies in the home and Imperial 
supply ? Stabilisation of prices along these lines would 
undoubtedly require some amount of warehousing of 
reserves; but, given a central agency in control of the 
whole trade, the reserves need not be very great—certainly 
no greater than the unsold surpluses now scattered about 
in many different hands. 

A scheme of this sort would enable prices to be stabilised 
at any level the Wheat Board might elect. But, the ques- 
tion arises at once, would it not raise prices to the consumer? 
Would it not be necessary, in order to give the farmers 4 
fair price, to raise the average price at which wheat is sold! 
We do not believe that it would; for, given a price stable 
and assured, the farmer would not need a high price in good 
years to make up for bad times. He would take the low 
interest of the gilt-edged security in place of the fluctuating 
yield of the speculative investment. But, even if the fair 
price were a little above the average world price—and this 
is no admission that it need be—the Wheat Board would 
have opportunities for a more than equivalent saving 
the charges of distribution. It could cut down dealing costs, 
eliminate speculation altogether, and reduce railway costs, 
even if railway charges remained as at present, by more 
scientific and economical distribution. The price to the 
consumer could, we believe, actually be brought down by 
these means. 
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There is nothing new, it may be said, in this scheme. 
gven the part of it which relates to the Empire supply 
has been suggested before. Doubtless, it has; but it will 
be necessary to go on re-stating these ideas until they 
gre seriously considered. There may be a flaw in them ; 
put at present they are being simply brushed on one side. 
fhe plight of British farming is accepted as a visitation 
fom Heaven, arising from unavoidable causes, admitting 
of no remedy. We do not believe that this is true. 
Powerful interests, entrenched in the various processes of 
dealing, will doubtless dismiss the whole idea as a farrago 
of bureaucratic nonsense. If the same plan is proposed, 
gs it well may be, for the control of meat, a second set 
of interests will make a similar outcry. But most defend- 
ants would be acquitted if the judge refused to listen to 
the prosecuting counsel; and it saves thinking to regard 
all troubles as coming from the wrath of Heaven. We 
cannot afford to let agriculture decline if there is a way 
of saving it. Economically, as well as socially, our loss 
would be disastrous. The labourer is suffering terribly 
to-day; he will suffer far worse to-morrow if no remedies 
areapplied. It is at least the business of all of us—towns- 
men as well as country folk—and of statesmen above all, 
to keep mind and ears open for the hint of a remedy, 
and to be prepared really to consider any plan that promises 
relief. At present, all projects are received in high places 
with a complacent and ominous silence. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TRUSTS 


Bern, September 24th. 


URING the last week the economic situation has 
D grown rapidly worse. Although the exchange value 
of the mark greatly improved at the end of the 
week—on Friday the dollar fell 40 per cent.—food prices 
continued to rise, and are now much higher than before the 
War. Last Friday housekeeping cost, in paper marks, 
about twenty times as much as on September 4th, the 
day after I returned to Berlin, which means that there had 
been an increase of about 180 per cent. in gold prices in 
seventeen days. Of course, the great improvement in the 
mark on Friday, which made gold prices on that day 
exceptionally high, was only temporary. On Saturdays 
there are no currency quotations on the Berlin Exchange, 
but at the unofficial exchange rates the dollar on Saturday 
was about 50 per cent. higher than on Friday. Even at 
that rate Friday’s gold prices were something like 60 per 
cent. higher than those of September 4th, and on Saturday 
many paper prices were still higher than on Friday. At the 
unofficial exchange rate of the day butter on Saturday 
cost Is. 8d. a pound, a small loaf of uncontrolled black 
bread weighing rather more than two pounds cost about 
fourpence-halfpenny, white bread was rather more than 
pence a pound, veal cutlets were about Is. 6d. a pound, 
raw smoked ham about 2s. 7d., and the price of the universal 
“Wirst ” (German sausage) varied from about eightpence 
to two shillings a pound, according to quality. Not all 
these prices were 60 per cent. higher than on September 4th. 
Butter, for example, has been dear for a long time. 

Gold prices of many other goods, especially clothes, 
are fantastic. In many shops the system of the “ basic 
price” and the “calculator” has now been adopted. 
Nobody knows what is the basis of the price, which is not in 
gold marks, and the figure of the “ calculator” has no 
relation to the value of the dollar. For example, the 

calculator ” in the book trade was raised last Wednesday 
from 14,000,000 to 30,000,000, which means that, if the 

basic price ” of a book was five marks, it cost on Wednes- 
day 150,000,000 marks instead of 70,000,000. As the book- 
seller had, of course, bought the book when the calculator 
Was 14,000,000, his profit on the sale at the new price was 
about 160 per cent. German inland book prices are now 


even higher than export prices, and must be higher than 
those of any other country in the world. I was given 
yesterday by a lady an example of the prices of clothes. 
In a big shop in Leipzigerstrasse, which has always had the 
reputation of charging moderate prices, she was asked 
on Thursday 6,700 million marks for a perfectly simple 
winter coat of thick cloth, without any fur or other trim- 
ming, and only partly lined with silk. At the day’s rate of 
exchange this price was equivalent to about 155 gold marks, 
or £8. My informant said that such a coat cost about 
50 marks at the same shop before the War, and I suppose 
that it could not cost more than £5 now in England— 
possibly less. If the price was the same on Friday, as no 
doubt it was, it was on that day equivalent to 260 gold 
marks (£13 8s.), more than five times as much as before 
the War. 

How are such prices to be explained? Manufacturers 
say that the cost of production in Germany is now higher 
than in other countries, but I have not yet seen any satisfac- 
tory evidence in support of that assertion. Wages, at any 
rate, are still much lower in gold than in England. In any 
case the increase in the cost of production has not been 
such as to justify an increase in gold prices, varying from 
200 to 400 per cent. The buyer is, of course, confused, 
as he always has been since the depreciation of the mark, 
by the huge paper figures. Now that a million marks are 
worth something between a farthing and a halfpenny, a 
tradesman can stick on a few hundred millions more easily 
than he could have stuck on a few pfennig in normal con- 
ditions. The Berlin papers are beginning to demand 
Government action against the profiteers. Something 
could be done by legally compelling tradesmen to quote 
prices in gold marks and accept payment in paper marks 
at the official rate of exchange for the day This would, 
at least, stop the game of raising prices 60 per cent. simply 
by not altering their nominal rate. Gold mark prices 
would, no doubt, be high, but no tradesman would dare 
to ask 260 gold marks for an article that cost 50 marks 
before the War, and if he did, nobody would buy it. The 
system of the “ basic price” and the “calculator”’ is a 
swindle, devised by the tradesmen on the principle of 
“* heads I win, tails you lose.” With gold mark prices the 
buyer would know where he was. 

No measure, however, will make a radical change unless 
it goes down to the root cause of high prices, which is the 
monopoly of the Trusts. That monopoly has been built up 
behind a tariff wall and only the destruction of the tariff 
wall can break it down. The remedy for high prices is the 
suppression of duties and restrictions on imports. It will 
be said that the German Government must have money, 
but there are other and better ways of getting it. Even 
in the interest of reparations payments Free Trade is desir- 
able, for it would increase the capacity of Germany to pay. 
I am convinced—and my conviction is shared by some of the 
best German authorities on such subjects—that Germany 
would now be in a far better position had she had Free 
Trade long ago. Like all the other quack remedies for the 
depreciation of the mark, the restrictions on imports have 
aggravated the disease. There is only one remedy for 
depreciation—that of stopping the printing press. One 
of the worst examples of economic charlatanism is perhaps 
the restriction of so-called “luxury” imports. I do not 
believe in sumptuary laws, but, if the German Government 
thinks it necessary to prevent Germans from buying luxuries, 
let it have the courage of its opinion and prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of luxuries entirely. At present it is 
merely enabling the manufacturers and sellers of luxuries 
to make enormous profits. And, of course, the category of 
luxuries includes in practice any goods that any Trust 
wishes to keep out of the country in its own interest. 

If anybody entertained the illusion that the present 
Government, with its four Socialist Ministers, would be less 
in the hands of the Trusts than its predecessors, he must 
by now have discovered his mistake. The Government, 
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at the request of the Trusts, is going to take off the export 
duties and reduce the restrictions on exports to a minimum. 
This would be excellent if imports were made equally free, 
but the import duties are to be increased—in some cases 
very much increased—and imposed on goods hitherto 
admitted free. For once I agree with the Temps that no 
German Government since the revolution has done anything 
worse than this in the economic way. The object of the 
Trusts is evident. They wish to be in a position to raise 
home prices still more and reduce export prices at the 
expense of the German consumer. In other words, 
dumping is being deliberately organised by a Socialist 
Minister of Finance. Dumping, of course, has already 
begun. I mentioned last week the fact that the export 
price of iron is about 30 per cent. lower than its inland 
price. Paper and certain other goods are also being sold 
more cheaply abroad than at home, because, I understand, 
their home prices are now higher than those in other 
countries. German inland prices are now such that there 
can be no exports without dumping. For this reason I 
doubt whether the fears of the Temps about German 
competition are justified. The sufferers will be the German 
people, not the foreign producers. Perhaps this is the 
price that the Trusts have demanded for their consent to 
back a reparations scheme. 


The Trusts are thus in clover. They have the German 
consumer completely at their mercy, and their next step 
will probably be an attempt to reduce wages, already too 
low. They have succeeded in persuading the middle 
classes, many of whom are even worse off than the workmen, 
that high wages are the cause of the high prices. Hitherto 
many more workmen than were required have been 
employed in German industry, because wages were so 
low that it mattered very little how many were employed. 
Now that wages are a little better, workmen are being 
dismissed everywhere and unemployment is rapidly in- 
creasing. News reaches me from factories in Thuringia 
where all the single men have been discharged and the 
married men are working only three days a week. 


One effect of the terrible economic conditions has been 
a growth of feeling, especially in the middle classes, favour- 
able to capitulation to France, in the hope that the 
restoration of normal conditions in the Ruhr will relieve 
the economic situation. This is not surprising, for it is 
hard to understand how a great part of the population 
succeeds in existing at all. Even people hitherto fairly 
comfortable find it difficult to make both ends meet. 


Discontent is, of course, universal, and the Communists 
would have a great opportunity, did they possess com- 
petent leaders and a political sense, but they possess 
neither, as Mr. Radek has told his Government in a report 
that has somehow come to light. He was particularly 
severe on the Thuringian Communists, who turned out the 
Socialist Government the other day by voting against it 
with the bourgeois parties. Negotiations between the 
Thuringian Socialists and Communists for the formation 
of a Coalition Ministry, which have been going on for 
some days, finally broke down on Saturday. On both 
sides there was too little disposition to make concessions, 
but the Communists were the more uncompromising 
although they are muchthesmaller party. The alternatives 
seem now to be a general election or the formation of a 
Coalition Government including the Socialists and some 
of the bourgeois parties. The latter would mean the 
end of the hope of a united front in central Germany— 
and eventually the defeat of Labour. In Berlin the 
Rote Fahne has again been suspended for a fortnight. 
While disruption is not less possible, reaction is becoming 
more and more probable. Should reaction triumph, the 
chief responsibility for its triumph, as in France and 
Italy, will be that of the Socialists and Communists. In 
the matter of political incompetence there is nothing to 
choose between them. Rospert DELL. 


JOHN MORLEY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


” OHN MORLEY,” of course; for his title, to aj 
J those who admired his work and cared about his 
career, could never be anything but an irrelevance, 
The work, considered as a whole, is very remarkable ; and 
as for the career, one could, I believe, establish without 
much difficulty the proposition that it was more enviable, 
more genuinely successful, than that of any one of the 
great Victorians with whom his name is linked in the 
intellectual and political history of England since 1860, 
There was a particular reason for the rapid rise of John 
Morley, in the ’eighties, to the second place among the 
Liberal leaders. Lord Acton remarked that, in conse. 
quence of the Home Rule schism and the personal diff. 
culties which it created for Gladstone in the 1886 Cabinet, 
Morley’s importance was excessive. Perhaps so; but it 
was due to one thing—his mastery of Liberal principle in 
relation to the dominant issue of the decade. He was 
the first prominent English Liberal to realise the central 
importance of Irish Home Rule. He was not, like his 
fellow-Gladstonians, a hasty or reluctant convert. He 
was convinced of its inevitability and of its rightness, 
and he knew the Irish situation. Hence his importance 
in the counsels of a worried and divided party. It should 
be described, not as an excessive, but as an unavoidable, 
importance ;_ significant because it represented a clear 
triumph of intelligence and character. Mr. Graham 
Wallas has argued that the chief defect of the eminent 
Victorians was that they took public life and the things of 
the mind much too easily. It may be true that nearly 
all of them did, but Morley was a conspicuous exception. 


It seems likely that at one time he suffered the pangs of 
disappointment. Thirty years ago, when the last Gladstone 
Government was breaking up, the destiny of the English 
political system was involved in the choice of a Liberal 
leader. The younger generation can hardly be expected 
to understand the terrific import of this question, for they 
have seen the Premiership of England pass in succession 
from the nominal head of a party to one who, almost until 
the moment of his accession, was unknown among the 
politicians. But such an event, to the England of Victoria, 
would have been unimaginable. The fact, however, 
remains that for a brief space in 1894 John Morley wass 
possible Prime Minister, and I think we are justified in 
believing that he himself felt that the honour ought 
rightly to have been his. He was the chief of the Glad- 
stonians. Without his knowledge, his counsel, and his 
services at the Irish Office the second Home Rule Govem- 
ment could not have lasted twelve months. In the House 
of Commons, it is true, he was eclipsed by Harcourt ; but 
in the country, and especially in the north of England, 
Harcourt had no position comparable with Morley’s 
Harcourt’s speeches were diverting exercises in fence and 
banter; Morley’s had the force of things done. “ It has 
been my fortune,” he said quite accurately in his Rec 
lections, ‘‘to say things in popular assemblages that made 








difference.” He was the repository, and the only one, 
of the full Gladstonian faith, and Ireland still blocked the 
way. The Liberal rank and file detested the idea of 8 
Prime Minister in the Lords, and every man in Parliament 
knew that a Harcourt Ministry, if made at all, could net 
hold together for a session. In these circumstances Morley 
would not have been human if he had not allowed himself 
to dream of the succession, although I do not recall a 
allusion to any such ambition in the memoirs of the time. 
What he did was decisive. He kept Harcourt out of the 
Premiership by giving his support to Rosebery. In the 
Recollections he reproduces the straight admonition that Ha 
court heard from him on the subject of his fatal deficiencies 
and in the Life of Sir William Harcourt the whole story 
of conflict and intrigue is set forth with spacious de 
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This action of Morley’s will one day be fully accounted 
for. He knew, as Rosebery himself knew, that a Liberal 
Prime Minister in the Lords had become an absurdity, 
and he had an accurate notion as to what Rosebery would 
do with Home Rule. But then, better than anyone, he 
could estimate the exiguous chances at that date of the 
Gladstonian programme, and in this connection Harcourt 
was to him no more satisfactory than his rival. Morley 
has put it on record that the promptness and fervour of 
Harcourt’s adoption of Home Rule in 1886 was not more 
striking than the chill with which he met it in the Cabinet. 
And in the result, Morley preferred to use his powerful 
influence for the defeat of the commoner, who on all the 
larger issues save one shared his own convictions, in favour 
of the brilliant amateur, who differed from him in all and 
whose “transient embarrassed phantom” accompanied 
the old Liberal Party to the grave. But whatever thoughts 
he may have had of the first place cannot have been more 
than momentary. The object of his positive ambition 
was the Foreign Office. In the crisis of 1894 his support 
of Rosebery was in his own mind contingent upon the 
Foreign Secretaryship being held in the Commons, and 
by himself. Not for one moment, however, would Rosebery 
even look at that plan; and long afterwards Morley con- 
fessed to a grievance against Harcourt for having, as he 
thought, given in on the vital principle of the control by 
the Commons of foreign policy. 

When the Liberals returned to power in 1905, a vast 
amount of speculation was devoted to questions concerning 
Morley’s choice of the India Office. There was, however 
no mystery to be explained. The claims of Mr. Asquith 
to the Exchequer were incontestable. The India Office 
was at that moment no less attractive to such a man as 
Morley, too old for House of Commons leadership, than the 
Colonial Office ten years before had been to Chamberlain. 
He made the right choice, and as events have shown, 
he achieved in the Indian Secretaryship a success that is 
historic. At the close of the Curzon epoch, India stood 
at the cross-roads. For seven years the most energetic 
and confident of Viceroys had refused to admit that 
Asia was changing, that a new India shaped by British 
influences had emerged, and that, as several Conservative 
ex-governors told the House of Lords, the Indian people 
could not be satisfied by the Curzon brand of departmental 
reform. Morley’s appointment—as those of us who had 
the luck to view it from an Indian vantage-point could 
see—had the quality of a romantic event. Here was the 
chief of the Liberal intellectuals—the last disciple of John 
Stuart Mill, the exponent of Burke, a man with a philosophy 
of empire no less remote from Curzonism than from 
Chamberlainism—undertaking the government of India 
just as a new chapter was being opened, and amid circum- 
stances which would involve the laying of foundations for 
4 new constitution. Morley undoubtedly succeeded. Com- 
pared with the scheme of 1919 his reforms were of modest 
Scope, and, as he insisted, they were not designed as a 
first stage towards representative self-government. But 
those who knew the two Houses of Parliament, and the 
terror with which a large section of Morley’s own party, 
to say nothing of the Conservative Imperialists, looked 
upon the Indianising of India, could not fail to be impressed 
by the steadiness, the skill and the ironic good humour 
which the Secretary of State displayed throughout two 
very trying years. It was a masterpiece of diplomacy. 
Morley introduced a fresh personal note into the 
conduct of Imperial affairs. His relations with the simple- 
minded Viceroy, Lord Minto, as revealed in the corre- 
Spondence that almost fills the second volume of. the 
Recollections, have no parallel in the annals of Cabinets. 
i € was accessible, in his room at the India Office or his 
ibrary at Wimbledon, to an extent that must be deemed 
Surprising when we remember that he was already an 
ageing man with a very limited reserve of nervous strength 
and a temper that could show itself at times as dogmatic 


and irritable. No Indian or Anglo-Indian who had the 
opportunity of discussing Eastern affairs with him in those 
years had ever, I think, cause to complain of anything 
like arrogance or impatience. He was, indeed, extra- 
ordinarily cordial, alert and responsive—in the judgment 
of many a visitor from the East, between 1906 and 1910, 
the most interesting man in London to talk with. 

In one noteworthy respect, however, John Morley was 
unfortunate. Soon after Lord Curzon retired the Simla 
authorities found themselves driven to adopt repressive 
measures of a kind and on a scale not attempted since the 
Mutiny. The new Nationalism was emphatically provo- 
cative; bomb-throwing had begun in Bengal; Anglo- 
India generally, and the bureaucracy in particular, grew 
extremely jumpy. The Minto Government resolved to 
deport a few agitators, and to that end they dug out of 
the pigeon-holes an old ordinance of the East India 
Company which enabled the Governor-General to dispense 
with the formalities of charge and trial. They induced 
Morley to give his sanction. He was persuaded that if he 
refused this concession to the men on the spot there would 
be no chance whatever for an Indian Reform Bill—and 
doubtless he was not mistaken. But the surrender— 
contrasting, as his critics believed, with his famous record 
in Ireland—led ‘to his withdrawal from the Commons. 
When Mr. Asquith reconstructed the Cabinet in 1908 
Morley begged that he might enjoy the refuge of the 
Upper House. ‘‘ What do you want to go there for?” 
the Prime Minister asked, with pardonable astonishment. 
Had John Morley been entirely frank, he would, to the 
argument that the quict of the Lords was necessary for 
the carrying of his Bill have added a confession that the 
critics on his own side in the Commons were too much 
for him. They certainly were. It so happened that 
there sat in the Parliament of 1906-10 a little group of 
Anglo-Indian Radicals and others, who, following the 
lead of F. C. Mackarness and Sir Henry Cotton and joining 
forces with Keir Hardie, would hardly allow the great 
Liberal a day’s rest from the reminder that he had con- 
sented to the deportation of Lajpat Rai. Their pertinacity 
upset him. He ceased to be friendly, withdrew into his 
shell, and rapped out the sharpest retorts to their questions. 
Since he was resolved to complete his task, he faced the 
alternative and fled into sanctuary. 

Morley has been praised in the obituaries on the ground 
that, from the beginning of his time at the India Office, 
** he showed himself unwilling to reopen great fundamental 
questions recently settled.” The comment refers in 
particular to the partition of Bengal, carried out by Lord 
Curzon on the eve of his departure from India; and what 
happened in this connection might well have thrown Morley 
back upon a favourite quotation from Turgot, to the 
effect that the greatest evils of life are wont to spring from 
something too trivial for attention. The Indian group in 
the House was determined if possible to force the new 
Secretary of State into an adverse judgment upon the 
Bengal partition, and, thrown off his guard by a premature 
attack, Morley was provoked into describing it as “a 
settled fact.”” The incident was lamentable, and its 
consequences cannot be computed. Six years later the 
settled fact was unsettled by the King at Delhi, and 
Morley, we may be sure, not seldom found himself turning 
over the thought of what might have happened if the 
‘“* Members for India ” had possessed the tact and political 
intelligence to state their case and bide their time. 

With a unanimity that tells of slackness the writers 
who have essayed to sum up the mind and character of 
John Morley have, for fifty years, been calling him austere 
and drily intellectual. To those who knew him only after 
his sixtieth year the epithets do not apply. Mrs. Asquith 
was much nearer the mark when she described him as 
beyond all else sensitive and responsive. The common 
judgment, in which both friends and foes have appeared 
to agree, was based upon the Morley of the Fortnightly 
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and the Pall Mall Gazette, and especially upon that most 
aggressive of his books, On Compromise, which might 
more properly have been entitled No Compromise. There 
was, as a matter of fact, not very much in common between 
the author of that renowned defiance and the Liberal 
Cabinet Minister. He attained a great position by 
political character. He lost his seat at Newcastle by 
refusing to budge on Eight Hours. He threw over 
Parnell. He told his northern admirers that the Boer 
War was wrong. But he certainly did not rule from 
Dublin Castle without compromise; and the thousands 
of educated Indians who, as Gokhale told him, called him 
Master, found it hard to understand the legend of his 
inflexibility. The fact is, he had learned in office that 
“* polities are a field where action is one long second-best.” 
The only claim he made for himself was that the anchor 
held. He was more satisfying as friend, or as disciple, 
than as colleague; but he was better as a Minister than 
as a parliamentarian. He could never have been a first- 
rate House of Commons man, and his speaking in Par- 
liament was a poor reflection only of his power on the 
platform. The graces of the orator were not his; but 
between the first Home Rule fight and the South African 
War there was hardly a speaker in England who excelled 
him in effect. His speeches were thoroughly built. He had 
the gift of pointed phrase and crashing paragraph ; and he, 
whose writing was highly mannered, loaded and latinised, 
could utter a tremendous peroration in monosyllables. 
He was a most characteristic and impressive English man 
of letters ; an eminent Victorian if there ever was one. 


SCHOOL 


CHOOL, on the whole, cuts a poor figure in literature. 
Lamb and Dickens, the humanest of all those 
who have written on it, depict its miseries rather 

than its joys. School in their pages is a kind of penal 
settlement—the purgatory of lonely and sensitive boys. 
If reformatories were conducted in such a manner now- 
adays, there would be an outcry against them. The 
belief that learning can be whacked into a boy through 
the palm of the hand or the breeches scarcely exists any 
longer except among the Sadists. 

I am no authority on the older type of school, for I have 
never seen a cane used in my life. Other boys from other 
schools used to relate their experiences with Orbilian 
headmasters and describe how, by laying a hair from a 
horse’s tail across your palm, you could outwit or at least 
diminish the sting of the cane. I do not know to this 
day whether the belief in the horsehair has any foundation. 
I only know that I had but to picture any boy, weaponless 
save for one sole horsehair, facing an angry schoolmaster, 
in order to admire him above Ulysses. School was for 
me, however, a place free from bodily perils ever since the 
day on which, at the age of five, I was taken to a kinder- 
garten run by two German ladies and asked to read out 
something about a spider from a “ Nelson’s Royal Reader ”’ 
so that it might be seen into what class I should be put. 
How much seemed to depend upon my effort! It was the 
first public test to which I had ever been put, and I do 
not know whether I came through it with credit or not. 
I was like a chicken that had broken through its shell 
into the light of a new world. Cortes on seeing the Pacific 
for the first time may have felt like this. Everything 
was at once as strange and clear as in a dream, and even in 
a dream I had never seen such faces or heard such voices 
as the kindly faces and voices of the Frau and the Fraiilein. 
I do not think I either liked or disliked the idea of going 
to school. I merely resigned myself philosophically to 
the doom of all children. I did not like standing in a 


crowd of children round the piano singing hymns, and 
I did not care for playing games on the bare floor under 
the eye of a schoolmistress, but I liked to sit and look at 


— 


pictures of dogs and horses while Fraiilein, Fenkohl toucheg 
them with a pointer and made us repeat after her “ Der 
Hund” and “ Das Pferd.” If I hated the German songs 
we were taught, it was only because at home I was cop. 
stantly being cajoled into singing them to visitors. Hence 
the sulky expression that has never left my face till the 
present day. But, indeed, my vividest memory of the 
kindergarten is of nothing I learned there, but of a day on 
which the nurse called for us early and took us off home 
because a mad bull had been shot in the street in which 
we lived. It seems to me, as I look back on it, curiously 
illogical to have hurried us off home in this fashion, now 
that the bull was dead. But it was not every day that a 
mad bull was shot in Elmwood Avenue, and, amid the 
excitement, I suspect, no one at home could believe ip 
our safety till they had the actual evidence of their eyes 
that we were alive. What made the incident all the more 
real to our imaginations was the fact that the bull 
belonged to our own butcher. My nurse, who was a 
woman with a taste for the terrible, made so much of the 
affair that I began to go about in almost as great dread 
of mad bulls as of Papists. Some days afterwards, when 
I was out shopping with my mother, we went into the 
butcher’s shop to order some meat. When she was 
ordering it, I tugged at her sleeve till she stooped down 
to listen to me. ‘* Well,” she said, “ what is it?” “ Tell 
him, not from the mad bull,” I asked her earnestly. She 
laughed and told the butcher, and the butcher laughed, 
too. He gave me his promise, however, and assured me 
that he wouldn’t dream of sending a joint from the mad 
bull to our house. But, if I shrank from contact with 
mad bulls dead, it was nothing to the way in which I 
began to shrink from contact with them when still alive. 
Every bullock that was being driven to market along the 
road was for some time afterwards a mad bull in my eyes, 
and a herd of bullocks was a herd of mad bulls. One day, 
on my way to school, I saw twenty or thirty bullocks 
advancing from the opposite direction with confused and 
lowered heads, as is the way of cattle in the streets of a 
town. Fearing that my last day had come, I rushed up 
to an old gentleman, thrust my hand into his overcoat 
pocket, and, looking up into his face, shouted, “ Mad 
bulls! mad bulls!” at the top of my voice. Poor old 
gentleman, he stared down at me with the utmost per 
plexity. He possibly thought, he was being assaulted 
by a mad child, but before he could gather his wits to 
speak, the cattle had swept past, and, sure of my safety, 
I had broken away and was running off up the road, and, 
at the end of a few seconds, was laughing helplessly a 
my memory of the old gentleman, as though it were he 
and not I who had cut the absurd figure. You will see, 
however, that going to a somewhat distant kindergarten 
was an experience more exciting than was, perhaps, 
altogether suitable to a young boy. If I had stayed m 
at it, I should undoubtedly have developed into at 
athlete, for no child of five ever learned to sprint 
faster at the mere sight of a cow. Still, I was not sorry 
at the end of a year to be taken away and sent to a more 
arduous school that was only a few doors away from ws. 

How delightful is the introduction to all one’s new 
schoolbooks at the beginning of a new autumn! Some 
men tell us that they never outlive their excitement at 
seeing the curtain go up at the beginning of a play. The 
child, I think, feels something like the same excitement 
on taking a new book—its own book—into its hands. 
Later on, it may come to regard it with indifference o 
even with aversion, but who can turn the unsullied pages 
of a new book without a sense of adventure? One’ 
pleasure is mainly the pleasure of curiosity. Here are 
new, strange territories in which one must travel. Or, it 
might be nearer the mark to say, here are rooms in the 
new, strange house in which one is going for a year to 
live. Even a cat enjoys going into a room that it has never 
seen before and that has just been unlocked. How much 
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more does a child enjoy the first sight and touch of a new 
schoolbook! Little Arthur’s History of England, Sullivan’s 
Spelling-Book Superseded, Harbison’s Geography—they are 
not, perhaps, the books that one would pray to be left 
alone with on a desert island, but once for a few days 
they represented the unexplored world, and we did not 
stay to ask whether the world was worth exploring. It 
may be that even at that age there is some instinctive 
thirst for knowledge in us, and that the will to know 
deludes us into unwarrantable hopes at the sight of a néw 
phy. If so, it is not long before we are disen- 
chanted, and the more we learn of the exports of foreign 
countries and of the dates and wives of kings, the less 
highly we esteem them. There is little enough of this 
knowledge that we would acquire save under compulsion. 
Even so, I do not think we ever abandon hope entirely, 
but, as we are betrayed into disappointment at one stage 
of a subject after another, we look forward with all the 
more eagerness to the next. Thus it was in arithmetic. 
Multiplication might be vexation, and division dullness, 
but how ardently we went on to proportion! How 
thrilling was our introduction to practice (a branch of 
arithmetic of which, alas, I remember nothing but the 
name)! I have looked up the word in the dictionary, but 
that has not helped me. According to the dictionary, 
practice is “‘a rule or method in arithmetic to facilitate 
multiplying qualities in different denominations.” How 
like an English translation of Hegel! Yet this was one 
of the tasks that were set to us as little children. Much 
did I prefer spelling. As this is now generally regarded as a 
peculiarly low accomplishment, I may say, without boasting, 
that I was rather good at it. Yet it is a strange fact that 
the only word I remember spelling in the schoolroom was 
one that I could not spell. “Creature,” said the school- 
mistress when it came to my turn. “‘ C-r-double e-c-h-e-r,” 
Ianswered. ‘* No, no,” she said, “ not creecher—creature, 
an animal.” I again misheard the word, and saw in my 
mind’s eye a little crawling animal, or rather insect, called 
a “creecher,”’ of which I had never before heard; and, 
smiling but obstinate as the child in Wordsworth, I re- 
peated: ‘“‘ C-r-double e-c-h-e-r.””, I was never more sur- 
prised than when the next boy answered correctly and I 
realised that the word I had been asked to spell was “ crea- 
ture,” which I could have spelt, so to speak, in my sleep. 
It is a curious fact that, when we look back on our child- 
hood, nothing stands out more clearly than our most trivial 
mistakes. I remember nothing of the reading class except 
being corrected one day for pronouncing “ determined ” 
“ detter-minded.”” I remember nothing of those readings 
from the Bible with which we always began Monday’s 
school except that a little fair-haired girl, whose turn it 
was to read the verse about the suicide of Judas Iscariot : 
“And all his bowels gushed out,” pronounced the first 
syllable of “bowels” as though it rhymed with “ go.” I can 
scarcely remember, indeed, whether I cared for any of the 
subjects we were taught in those early years. I remember 
much more clearly the pleasure I took in the patterns 
of the covers of new exercise-books—patterns like the 
Vveinings in marble. The first subject, I think, from which 
I got a definite and entrancing pleasure was Latin. This 
may have been partly because it was the first subject I 
was taught by a master, and so seemed to advance me a 
Stage in manhood. But I think I loved the language for 
its own sake, and enjoyed declining “* mensa, a table ” and 
puer, a boy” with a new delight in the possibilities of 
words. Latin grammar, they say, is a dry subject. I 
hever found it so. There is a pleasure of mastery—of a 
continuously increasing mastery of a precise and clearly- 
marked kingdom—to be had from it, such as the mathe- 
matical child may obtain from Euclid, but that I, at least, 
could never obtain from the incoherent facts of history or 
geography. It was in the Latin class, too, through that 
admirable work, Fabule Faciles, that I first read of the 
labours of Hercules and of the quest of the Golden Fleece 


and realised that there were other stories almost as good— 
was there ever any other story quite so good ?—as “Jack 
the Giant-Killer ” and Hans Andersen’s “ Ugly Duckling.” 
Fabule Faciles is the only book of that time of which the 
charm did not fade as the pages became soiled with use. 
Even Fabule Faciles did not persuade me that it was 
better to go to school than to stay away from it. But, 
if one had to go to school, here at least was a reward for 
one’s pains. 

Even more, perhaps, was it as a reward, when school was 
over, to cross the road to the cinder-path under the limes 
and to take part in the mad rush of the game of Wild Boar. 
How enviable seemed those powerful or slippery boys who 
had a genius for eluding the hands of captors—for casting 
them off, indeed, as a rock throws back the tide! For 
myself, I was as a rule an early capture, with tentacles of 
arms flung around me while the fatal formula, “ One, 
two, three, a man for me, lock him!” was swiftly gibbered 
to the last word. But it was pleasant to mingle, even as an 
incompetent, with such heroes. I have always enjoyed 
the company of heroes, indeed, almost as much as I should 
enjoy being a hero myself. I first tasted this pleasure 
when playing Wild Boar after school. I can still taste it 
to-day. Perhaps it is for this reason more than for any 
other that my schooldays shed a golden light through the 
chambers of my memory. Y. TY 


THE DANISH STUDY OF CANCER 


COPENHAGEN. 
HP ives perchance, to be able to contribute, in 


however small degree, to the cancer problem, 

I have lately been, first, re-reading, in sequence 
and with care, the works of a deceased English writer, 
not a doctor nor a professional man of science, who 
employed the statistical and comparative method and 
reached some simple and striking conclusions, in my 
view, of the highest value; and, second, acquainting 
myself at first hand with the most notable experimental 
work on the subject which is now being done in Denmark. 
This work is typical of the researches now in progress 
in various parts of the world, notably under the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund in London, and at several places 
in the United States, where funds of almost fabulous 
magnitude have long existed for the purpose. In this 
article I will try to indicate the significance of such 
research, as at present conducted. 

Many years ago a tumour was observed in a mouse in 
Copenhagen, and became the subject of experimental 
work by Professor Jensen. It has been transferred through 
many generations of mice and has furnished, almost to 
the exclusion of anything else, the experimental material 
for something like twenty years of work under our own 
Fund in London. At the suggestion of Dr. Hindhede, 
the world-famous Danish authority on diet, whose appli- 
cation of his “ fanatical” theory to national practice 
saved his country from starvation during the war, I went 
in his company to Professor Jensen’s laboratories, but 
there we found, as I expected, that not for many years 
has any work on cancer been done. It seems probable 
to me that this fact is, in itself, significant. 

We next proceeded, as I had intended before reaching 
Denmark, to the laboratories of the Pathological Depart- 
ment of the University, under Professor Fibiger, who 
has been showing some of his specimens in Christiania 
and at the recent conference on cancer at Strasbourg, 
where the great Pasteur Centenary Exhibition is now 
drawing to a close. Two curious lines of work may here 
be noted, their subjects being rats and mice. 

We have recognised for many years that, amongst the 
causes of that chronic irritation which has long been 
known to give rise to cancer, are such things as soot and 
tar. “Chimney sweeps’ cancer” has been named for 
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scores of years; even the little boys who used to climb 
inside the chimneys are said to have become victims 
of it, though cancer is so markedly not a disease of 
childhood. Similarly, we recognise “ paraffin cancer,”’ due 
not to paraffin by any means—that substance, properly 
used, being undoubtedly a preventive of certain forms of 
cancer—but to certain impurities in crude paraffin. In 
the laboratories here, as elsewhere, experiments have 
been made with tar, and it is found that mice will very 
frequently develop typical cancers under the action of 
this chronic irritant. Perhaps two mice out of three, 
upon whose skin the tar is rubbed daily, will develop 
tumours, and numerous points of interest arise, such as 
the latent period observed in many instances—the growth 
not beginning, apparently, until some time after the 
application of the irritant has been discontinued. Evidently 
by such experiments, which are really of the simplest 
character, very much may be learnt about the natural 
history of that malignant form of life which we call cancer. 
Notable is the fact that the tar does not produce such 
tumours in the rat, nearly allied zoologically to the mouse 
though that creature be. 

More remarkable and bizarre is the enquiry into the 
facts of cancer occurring in the rat under the action of a 
particular parasite. Certain cockroaches, infesting a sugar 
factory near here, since burnt down, were found to be 
infested by a small worm-like parasite, easily visible to 
the naked eye, which had never been seen before. It 
was studied by the Zoological Department of the University, 
classified and given the name of spiroptera. When rats 
eat cockroaches thus infested, the rats frequently develop 
gastric cancer. Professor Fibiger, Dr. Miiller and their 
associates have studied the subject in detail. Large 
numbers of cockroaches and rats are kept for the purpose. 
The spiroptera lives in both creatures, as in so many 
other instances. The cockroaches are killed, the thigh: 
muscles, containing the parasite, are given to the rats 
to eat—a diet they much dislike—and further cockroaches 
are fed upon the rats’ excreta. Evidently the spiroptera 
produce or contain some irritant which has a special 
tendency to cause cancerous changes in epithelial cells. 
I wish to express my appreciation of the patient courtesy 
shown me in these laboratories, and of the long-continued 
and careful work which has been done in them and which 
has equipped us with a large number of new facts. 

Lately I saw a moving picture of Japanese women, 
scantily and crudely clad, making their livelihood by 
most arduous manual labour of a kind which we should 
scarcely think it right to put men to. Contrasting their 
lives with those of our more fortunate women in England, 
I remembered that, according to the Greeks, we should 
call no man happy until he is dead and that the aphorism 
would seem to apply to women, seeing that, for every 
one that dies of cancer of the breast in Japan, eight so 
die amongst us, even allowing for the army of surgeons 
who live upon the disease whilst doing their deplorable 
best against it. 

What is the bearing of the Danish experimental work 
on cancer, which has given rise also to so much similar 
work elsewhere, upon the problem before us, which is the 
large and rapidly rising death-rate from the disease 
amongst the most highly civilised nations of the world? 

I have not the remotest idea, and I have found no one 
who has. It is true that a visitor from South America, 
seeing the cockroach work, had remarked that there are 
many cockroaches in his Continent and that some clue to 
cancer there might thus be found. But this is mere 
casual chatter. If we say that, according to the labora- 


tories, chronic irritation causes cancer, we say the truth, 
which is all-important, but it is not new. My mother, a 
doctor’s daughter, taught me so much nearly forty years 
ago. 
All knowledge is or will be valuable. No truth, however 
small, is despicable. 


Everything is worth inquiring into, 








— 


more or less. We must wish further success to these 
experimenters; and we shall continue to hope that their 
work may develop. For instance, we naturally ask about 
the exact chemistry of tar, and find that the active agents 
for the production of cancer are contained in distillates at 
one stage rather than another. It would be well to identify 
precisely the agent involved, and possibly to be thus put 
upon the track of, for.instance, some common adulterant 
or preservative, or product of intestinal decomposition, of 
some of our modern articles of diet ; but this work has not 
been done. Meanwhile, at the risk of being misquoted and 
misunderstood, I will venture to say that I regret that 
Jensen’s mouse tumour was ever observed; on the ground, 
not that it is not worth studying, but that, in its absence, 
cancer research in this country and elsewhere might have 
been more profitably directed and might not, after twenty 
years, present the spectacle of sterility and impotence which 
has become very nearly a scandal to medical science. 

Vast sums of money have been and are spent upon such 
experimental research. In America superb laboratories 
exist, notably under the will of the millionaire to whom we 
owe the Crocker Foundation. Out of these laboratories, 
including even that of Carrel, during many years past, 
nothing comes; or, at any rate, nothing that avails to 
arrest the rise in the death-rate, or even to suggest to us its 
causes. But this is not the usual way, in our day, with 
medical research, which, when specifically directed by 
proper means to a goal, is in the habit of reaching it anon. 
We have to ask ourselves whether such researches as those 
especially associated with the name of Copenhagen and 
imitated in London are really directed aright or whether 
they are not more of the nature of curiosities of the labora- 
tory, collected by segregated students who have no 
practical knowledge of cancer in man, and who constantly 
tend to forget the end for which their expenses are provided. 
My own conclusion, after seeing all these rats and mice and 
cockroaches and spiroptera and cancers for myself, is that I 
know exactly as much as I did before, namely, that chronic 
irritation causes cancer. By all means let such work be 
continued, as fast as possible ; but the time has evidently 
come for us also to make a fresh start upon some other 
lines which may be presumed to have some reference to our 
practical concern. I earnestly hope that, despite the 
enmity publicly shown and privately exerted by certain 
vested interests which have so deplorably failed us hitherto, 
the British Empire Cancer Campaign* may be able to show 
us a more excellent way. LENs. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

SUPPOSE one must leave the tangled happenings st 
I Paris till one knows with some precision what 

Mr. Baldwin’s dealings with them have been. But 
the confusion of the communiqué remains. One imagines, 
or at least one hopes, that it was a case of over-smoothing, 
aggravated by slackness. I suppose the authorship was 
Sir William Tyrrell’s. So it is said, and internal evidences 
support this view. In any event, it was a reflection of the 
formal timidity with which the official mind almost inevit- 
ably regards our relationship with France. France is strong, 
and French policy is rash and even reckless ; by all means 
let us avoid the appearance of a breach, even when its 
reality is as plain as the nose on your face! The effect 
of this cautious formalism is obvious. We get a nice 
pat or two from the French paw. But the claw is out 
again directly it appears—as one devoutly prays it will 
appear—that there is no British acceptance of the 
doings in the Ruhr and Rhineland, at the moment when 
their fatal consequences leap to the eye. Of course, if 
there has been such an acceptance, we have lost the not 


* Subscriptions should be sent to Sir Arthur Stanley, the British 
Red Cross Society, Berkeley Street, W. 
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ignoble, not selfish game of the Baldwin policy in its 

ning play, which must largely govern the later; 

while incidentally our internal politics are bound to undergo 

a serious, perhaps a vital, change. At best, then, there 

has been a blunder of manner. At the worst, we are in 

for a horribly confused mélée. 
* ” * 

As for our internal politics, they must, of course, be 
yitally affected by two considerations. The first is what 
will happen to Germany. I disbelieve in the worst. 
I do not, for example, think that Bavaria will quit the 
Reich. But people here should understand that the 
trouble there, complicated as its causes are, arises largely 
from the fact that Bavaria is the seat of the violent 
hatred of France which French iniquities (no adequate 
report of them has ever appeared in this country) and the 
peculiar character of the Bavarian people, tinged a good 
deal by fervent religious feeling, excite. While this 
remains, and France pursues her game of disruption, there 
can be no peace, even though Germany just keeps together. 
The second is, to what extent has the Prime Minister 
compromised himself at Paris, and what powers of recovery 
are left to him? On this point I quote an important and 
not unfriendly critic of the Government. He thinks 
there is a chance left. And for this reason. More or less 
the situation of 1919 has returned. Britain, isolated and 
insulted as she has been, remains one of the greatest of 
the signatories of Versailles. The new situation, involving 
as it does the existence of the Europe which the Treaty 
created, demands a revival of concurrent action on their 
part. It is the moment, therefore, for her to insist on 
playing a commanding part in the new settlement. That 
part consists in the maintenance of a united Germany. 
Disruption would be a terrible thing to us, politically 
and economically, and also to the world, for on such a 
Europe no one would risk a maravedi. Disruption, there- 
fore, we must forbid. Therein lies Mr. Baldwin’s second 
chance. It is a simple matter, involving for the moment 
nothing more than average firmness of mind and clearness 
of speech. If these are forthcoming, the Baldwin Ministry 
may yet be saved. Otherwise we may look for an early 
resignation, as a confession, in its turn, of defeat. 

* 7” * 

It is a commonplace to say that Lord Morley’s death 
breaks the last link with the great politicals of the 
past. I say “great”; perhaps I ought to say 
“distinguished.” For distinction was Morley’s special 
note and character. He looked distinguished; he spoke 
with distinction; at his best he wrote with perfect dis- 
tinction. And he had a singularly beautiful manner of 
living and behaviour. No small courtesies were omitted, 
especially when they concerned the young or the little 
noted; the ritual of his life, you felt, was ordered on a 
correct and noble pattern. Nor was this fineness a matter 
of form only. One or two passages in his private life, 
unknown as they were to the public, showed that behind 
certain impatiences and even petulances lay a character of 
absolute goodness, no less than of spartan resolution. 
As a public man it is impossible, I think, to record of him 
a single act of faithlessness. He simply could not lower 
his flag. And this in spite of the fact that he was one 
of the most susceptible of men, liking praise from “ the 
other side” even more than from his own. His status in 
life was a great deal to him. He came from the great 
and he felt that he belonged to the great. Yet, with 
plenty of vanity, that superficial thing, he lacked conceit. 
Indeed, I used to feel, in more intimate conversations with 
him, not a little abashed by his intellectual humility, his 
sudden deference to points of view that seemed fresh to him, 
or freshly presented. In all such moods he was a closely 
and affectionately companionable man. 

* . . 

He had, also, an extraordinary, almost a childlike, 

enjoyment of living. Did he look “frosty” or even 


“‘austere”’? I suppose he did, and I think, with Stead, 
that I should not have liked to be a member of his staff, 
or that if I had served him in that capacity with love 
I should have served still more with fear. But he was 
really the last sort of man to be timorous about. He 
liked most of the pleasurable things—except sport— 
good wine, good dinners, seasoned (for that was essential) 
with good talk; all the things that are summed up in the 
words “ good company.” In a word, he liked enjoyment. 
Yet who would not say of him that Morley was, on 
the whole, the most refined personality he had ever met ? 
His manner, indeed, carried with it a certain danger to 
the unwary. Nothing pleased him more than irony, and 
he was a master of it, and of its conveyance with delicacy. 
~ * ~- 

Also, Morley loved honour. He liked his “ O.M.”; 
I am not sure that he did not like his peerage still more. 
Perhaps there was nothing inconsistent in this. Morley, 
like Gladstone, lacked a touch of Socialism, or even of 
the leveller’s spirit ; he was an aristocrat, and felt himself 
in his place with aristocrats, provided they were of the 
right sort. I remember that in answer to my embarrassed 
congratulations on his entry into the Lords, he expressed 
an unaffected pleasure ; he was elated at the thought that 
he had broken down a barrier, and had little sense of the 
truth about the transaction—that he conferred a great 
deal more honour than he received. 

* * * 

I am much intrigued as to what will happen to his late- 
written memoranda on the foreign policy of the Liberal 
Cabinet up to 1914. I may say that he did not accept 
Mr. Asquith’s recent version of it. He also was dissatisfied 
with his share of the more intimate matters (such as the 
French “ conversations ’’) which finally decided the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the crisis of July of that year. I am 
assured that in this respect there was a lapse of memory, 
and that in fact Morley did see all the important papers. 
Anyway, it is a thing of deep interest to know whether 
his veto on publication during his lifetime runs any 
longer, and what liberty his literary executor—will it 
be Mr. Hirst ?—will possess. To his death he remained 
—need I say ?—a pretty stubborn foe of Liberal Im- 
perialism ; and though in later years he renewed an earlier 
and close friendship with Lord Rosebery (the two men were 
substantially agreed on the German question), he remained 
a dissident in the matter of whether Liberalism could ever 
make a working compact with the Imperialist spirit and 
live. He did not propose to change much, for his mind 
was essentially conservative; and on Ireland and India 
he showed that he could be a formal, even a stiff, adminis- 
trator of the things that are. But—he approved very 
little of recent happenings, on his own side or any other. 

. * * * 

Our Mussolini worshippers all seem to me to disregard one 
trifling drawback to their hero’s exploits—namely, that he 
is fast eliminating the remains of the monarchical system 
from Europe. What is the process? It has no direct 
relation to our peculiar form of kingship. We have a 
fainéant monarchy resting on the cover the King gets from 
the theory of the sole responsibility of his Ministers to 
Parliament. The Italian or the Spanish process is different. 
There it is the King who is firstcoerced. In effect, he abdi- 
cates to the dictator, military or civil. The fact that (as 
in Spain) the King has a sneaking affection for the revolu- 
tionists does not make things better for him, it makes them 
worse. For then he becomes a party leader. In either 
case he is really not wanted. The only choice left is 
between a dictator and a democratic or social-democratic 
Republic. 


> > * 

I have a feeling about the Hassan performance which 
recurs whenever a great dramatic occasion arises—and 
how seldom it does! It is this. Hassan is a landmark 
in English poetry; but one very much doubts whether 
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it can be a landmark in the story of the English theatre, 
for the reason that such opportunities find us unprepared 
to deal with them. We ought to have been able to summon 
to last Thursday’s scene all the talent and charm in British 
dramatic art best suited to adorn it. This obviously 
has not been done. Let us say, for example, that Mr. 
Ainley, with his great gift of feeling, is the best possible 
“Hassan.” But no one can say this of the ladies—very 
charming and accomplished actresses both—who played 
Pervaneh and Yasmin. Here it is clear that the tem- 
peraments were not sorted out—that other artists whom 
one could name possessed a more suitable personality and 
equipment. I don’t blame Mr. Basil Dean. I blame the 
lack of organisation of our dramatic art. © WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


MALTHUSIAN MOONSHINE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Since you refer to a criticism by Sir W. Beveridge, in 
his address to the British Association on ‘* Population and 
Unemployment,” of a statement made by me some time ago 
relating to the course of the relative values of agricultural 
produce and manufactured articles between 1900 and 1910, may 
I say that Sir William’s figures do not confute my statement, 
because they give little or no weight to the prices of manufac- 
tured articles ? My rejoinder furnishing the evidence on which 
I was relying will be published in the Economic Journal for 
December next, together with the full text of Sir William’s 
address.—Yours, etc., J. M. KeyYNEs. 

46 Gordon Square, Bloomsbury. 

September 25th. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the article, ‘‘ Malthusian Moonshine,” in 
your last week’s number, seems much troubled by the anticipated 
effects of the “ Birth Control” movements, and especially by 
what he terms “ selective restriction.” 

Certainly restriction has started with the more educated 
classes, and the knowledge which has made it possible is only 
slowly passing through to the wage-earning class. But that it 
is reaching that class, and more and more rapidly, there is no 
doubt. In the village where I recently lived in Surrey, thirty 
years ago the usual number of children born in a working-class 
family was eight or nine, often ten, and in more than one instance 
there were sixteen. When I left, three or four years ago, the 
usual number was two, and there were several young people 
then who had only one child and who said they could not afford 
more. These were mainly families of the agricultural labouring 
class. In the same class, in a much less sophisticated village in 
Oxfordshire, the same movement towards restriction has begun. 
At a recent parish meeting, the vicar, attempting to justify the 
temporary closing of the village school, alluded to the smaller 
families now habitual and appeared to cast blame on the young 
married people. The villagers were extremely angry. ‘‘ What 
call had he to say that ?”” “Let him mind his own business.” 
“Those may have children that can afford them,” were some 
of the comments I heard. 

I have not noticed whether this movement towards restriction 
is affecting the poorest classes in towns, as it undoubtedly is in 
the country. There has not been to my knowledge any special 
propaganda in the villages, and the information which has 
reached them would be even more easy of access in the towns. 

In view of these facts, I really think your contributor need not 
worry about “selective restriction,’ anyhow. As to general 
restriction, that, I fear, does not depend on “ Malthusian 
Moonshine” or on any other academic discussion. It rests, 
almost entirely, with the people who bear the children. 

It is perhaps regrettable, but really women are hardly affected 
by any of the arguments of our scientific economists, one way or 
the other. The trouble and inconvenience and pain of bearing 
a child, and then the difficulty of providing for it, are the factors 
which influence each woman in her decision as to the size of her 
family. And I believe the first factor is the more important to 
her, so that even the “‘ Endowment of Motherhood ” will not 
help. Anyhow, it is finally she who will decide the matter, when 
once she possesses the requisite knowledge, as she is beginning 

to decide some other matters; and Sir William Beveridge’s 





address to the British Association will not affect it at all, but, 
of course, it is interesting reading.—Yours, etc. 

September 25th. M. OLtvier, 

To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your article on ‘“‘ Malthusian Moonshine ”’ raises g 
point of some interest when it states, with apparent seriousness, 
that the practical effect of Malthusian and Stopesian arguments 
“is inevitably to discourage exactly those who should be parents 
from accepting the responsibilities of parenthood.” 

Is there any evidence whatever that this is the case? There 
may possibly exist, I suppose, some infinitesimal minority of 
married people whose joint decision as to whether or not they 
should have children is influenced by the theories of economists, 
but I submit that the deciding factor for the great majority of 
couples is the more intimate one of whether or not they want 
them. Does the writer of your article believe that there are 
many men and women who, desirous of children, will sacrifice 
their desire for them because some economist foresees that 
shortly there will be so great a population as to render a war 
likely or inevitable ? Or, conversely, does he consider that 
any couple who have no desire whatever for children will care- 
fully produce one or two because failure to do so would “ tend 
towards the deterioration of the white races ” ? 

Surely this is a fantastic case of theory taking too much 
upon itself, as it is rather in the habit of doing ; and, perhaps, 
of economists taking themselves a great deal more seriously 
than the facts warrant. Unless those who should be parents 
are exclusively the few whose chief sustenance is statistics, 
the rival arguments of Mr. Keynes and Sir William Beveridge 
will be put forward without having any unduly serious effect 
on the size or the quality of the population of this or any other 
country. Contraceptive knowledge may, and almost certainly 
will, have a considerable effect, but population statistics and 
theories, I suspect, never.—Yours, etc., 

D. H. S. NicHoLson. 


[Lady Olivier and Mr. Nicholson alike appear to have mis- 
understood a part of our argument. We do not suppose, of 
course, that the Malthusian arguments of economists have 
the very smallest effect upon the birth-rate ; we protest against 
such arguments merely because they are in our view quite 
mistaken and have an obscurantist influence in relation to the 
quite soluble social problem of “‘unemployment.” As for contm- 
ceptive propaganda—which undoubtedly does affect the birth- 
rate—we have no active desire to prevent it-—because we do 
not think that is possible—but we object to the pretensions of 
those engaged on it that they are performing a valuable social 
service. They are merely hastening a process which tends 
towards the steady—though perhaps inevitable—deterioratio 
of the race.—Eb., N.S.] 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 22nd, you state that there is 
something almost pathetic about the appeal made to farmers 
by the Ministry of Agriculture this week to use their relief 
from rates under the Agricultural Rates Act for the purpose 
of raising wages. 

I would like to point out here that a great deal has beet 
stated as to the benefits to be received under the Agricultural 
Rating Act, but in arable counties those benefits in may 
cases are considerably under 2s. per acre. Therefore, if the 
whole of this relief was given to the labourers to increase theit 
wages in arable counties it would not amount to Is. per week. 

Everybody who has the slightest elementary knowledge of 
arable farming knows perfectly well that unless something is 
done by way of relief the present rate of wages of the agt 
cultural labourer will be hard to maintain. The present wage 
paid in various counties does not give a proper standard of 
living to the agricultural worker and his dependants, and this 
is mainly because of the fluctuation in prices of agricultural 
produce. 

Until all sections engaged in the industry co-operate togethet 
to form a united policy, one that will take into consideration 
the national interests as well as the present state of agriculture, 
the labourer will continue to suffer and try to exist on the 
starvation wage that is being paid to him to-day. 

It is absolutely appalling te think that we have no national 
policy so far as agriculture is concerned, simply because the 
political parties are afraid to do justice to the industry for 
fear of the urban vote, which is so necessary to them at election 
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times. Agriculture ought not to be treated from a political 
standpoint, but should be considered from the national point 
of view, and based upon giving a better standard of living to 
those who are engaged in the industry.—Yours, etc., 

H. R. Lovett, 

General Secretary. 
The National Union of Landworkers, 
182A, High Street, Huntingdon. 


VITAMINS 


To the Editor of Tue New StaTEsMAN. 

Srmr,—Unfortunately I have only just seen the letter in your 
issue of September 8th, by “ F.R.S.,” asking for information 
about the discovery of vitamins. On this point I think “ Lens ” 
is quite accurate. More credit is due to Professor Gowland 
Hopkins than to any other individual. He discovered in 1906 
the extraordinary effect of minute quantities of milk on the 
growth of young rats, and inferred from his experiments the 
existence of “‘ accessory factors” in diet. Later Dr. Casimir 
Funk attempted to prepare one of these substances in a state of 
purity, and in the belief that he had succeeded, he coined the 
name “ vitamine.”” He certainly did not succeed in the isolation, 
and his implication that the accessory food factor was an amine 
is without any foundation. He has merely saddled the subject 
with a misleading name, which unfortunately has displaced 
Professor Hopkins’ more guarded terminology.—Yours, etc., 

September 19th. ANOTHER F.R.S. 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Smrn,—The remarks of your contributor, ““R. H. W.,” on 
pictorial photography, in your issue of September 22nd, call 
for comment. The suggestion that the camera is incapable of 
being used as an instrument of artistic expression is very far 
from the truth. 

I have no desire to indulge in an argument as to “ What is 
Art?” and am in sufficient agreement with “‘R. H. W.’s”’ state- 
ment that “* the artist who looks things in the face is driven back 
(from depicting reality as it is) to the expression of emotion, of 
intuitive and acquired knowledge.” ‘* R. H. W.” says, however, 
that this “‘ is outside the camera’s range.” He writes as though 
in the creation of a pictorial photograph the camera were 
manipulated by a robot as mechanical as itself. 

The actual fact is that photography as a medium of expression 
is capable of producing many varied and delightful results, and 
of expressing artistic feelings in ways peculiar to itself. Each 
of the many processes used by artists has peculiarities and 
beauties of its own, and the same applies to photography. Just 
as an etching cannot suggest things in the same way as a water- 
colour drawing, nor either of these give the effect of an oil 
painting; so a pictorial photograph is distinct in itself. It 
makes no attempt to take the place of the painting or etching, 
but by methods peculiarly its own seeks to express its author's 
feelings. 

It is absurd travesty to say that “the photograph is the 
product of a small wooden box ” together with some “* tampering 
with negatives and prints.” In the same way as the painter’s 
picture exists (or should exist) before brush touches canvas, so 
the photographer’s picture exists before the plate is exposed— 
and it exists, too, not in what is placed in front of camera, but 
solely in the mind of the photographer. If photography could 
be nothing more than purely mechanical, then a dozen photo- 
graphers should get practically identical results when taking 
any particular subject. In actual practice the results with 
photographs of artistic feeling would differ as much as the 
paintings of a dozen artists. 

“R. H. W.” says that “ Art has taken refuge with a tiny 
minority of creative artists,” and no one would claim that more 
than a tiny minority of pictorial photographers were producing 
great art; but the right of photography to be included among 
the media of artistic expression one would have thought would 
have been freely admitted by anyone who had spent an hour or 
two at the London Salon Exhibition.—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES LIGHTON. 


ROUSSEAU’S LETTERS 
To the Editor of Tux New STarTesMan. 
Sir,—I shall be much obliged if I may take advantage of the 


hospitality of your columns to make it known to the British 
Public, especially to owners of literary documents and to 








librarians, that as Hon. Secretary of the “ Société J.-J 
Rousseau ” (Geneva) and editor of its “ Annales” for fifteen 
years, I have been asked by that society to prepare for the 
press a complete edition of Rousseau’s letters. The work 
will be published by Hachette in the well-known series 
** Collection des Grands Ecrivains,” and arrangements have 
been made for it to be completed in twenty octavo volumes. 

I need not lay stress upon the interest of the undertaking, 
nor emphasise the desirability of the publication being as com- 
plete as possible. I should, therefore, be very much obliged 
for any communication on the subject from those who possess 
or know of letters of J.-J. Rousseau in Great Britain, and 
most grateful if the owners and librarians would offer me any 
suggestion or information as to what steps should be taken to 
secure authentic copies, or preferably photographs, of the 
originals. My friend, Professor G. Rudler, of Oxford University, 
18 Bradmore Road, Oxford, is prepared to have copies made 
at his home, or at the Bodleian or Taylorian Libraries, under 
his personal supervision. The greatest care would be taken 
either by him or by me of all papers lent. They would be 
returned in the shortest possible time and gratefully acknow- 
ledged in the edition.—Yours, etc., 

ALEXIS FRANCOIS, 
Professor of the University of Geneva. 
8 Florissant, Geneva. 


Miscellany 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE END 


OF THE CRICKET SEASON 
er cricket season has ended, and perhaps it 


has not been a very exciting one. There have 

been no Test Matches, and that county which was 
obviously the strongest at the beginning of the season has, 
without the least difficulty, won the County Championship. 
The season has been notable chiefly for its crop of lamen- 
tations. What everyone is crying for is a Test Match team 
capable of beating South Africa and Australia in the next 
two years. And no one sees it. Bad fielding, the two- 
eyed stance, the lack of a fast bowler, the fact that Hobbs 
has been out of form, these and a thousand other facts have 
been written about and bewailed in railway carriages until 
we are all rather tired of them. But this losing of Test 
Matches is a serious business. Europe may be in a sad 
way, the League of Nations may have failed, the novel may 
have ceased to count, Papyrus may lose in America, liberty 
may be lost, but we do want to win a Test Match against 
Australia for a change. 


The two-eyed stance and the lack of fast bowling are the 
two chief troubles. And they have a good deal to do with 
each other. Hardly ever can you see nowadays those 
flicking drives past cover and extra cover that used to 
delight our happy pre-war days when R. H. Spooner and 
K. L. Hutchings were in their prime. A glory has 
departed from our cricket fields. But we had better make 
up our minds to the fact that, whatever we spectators may 
say, a batsman in the future is going to use his pads as well 
as his bat to protect his wicket. It is all very well to 
continue to preach the doctrine of “left shoulder well 
forward” in the public schools. Public school batsmen 
have only public school bowlers to think about. It is no 
longer a doctrine that can survive, without considerable 
modification, in first-class cricket. Modern bowling has 
seen to that. Spin bowling as we know it to-day is a 
comparatively recent development. A bowler who sets 
his field with an elaborate trap of four men round about 
square leg, and an outer ring of three more men on the leg 
boundary, is not going to send down many balls to be 
driven to cover. What the modern batsman is being forced 
to do is to play good-length bowling, with any amount of 
spin on it, off his legs. And to meet this new form of attack 
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he has developed the two-eyed stance, a position in which 
he stands almost full-face to the bowler instead of looking 
over his left shoulder. This position makes it easier to see 
the ball on the legs, and has also the advantage of making 
it easier to step across the wicket to a breaking ball pitched 
off the wicket, and thus to bring the pads into play as a 
second line of defence. That this has resulted in a cramped 
style of batting no one can deny. Batting is not nearly so 
attractive to watch as it used to be. But there it is. To 
play a protective forward stroke with a straight bat, on 
trust, in the way we were taught to play it at school is 
not the way to make a century against a bowler like 
Parkin. J. L. Bryan, who made a century for the * Rest ”’ 
against Yorkshire the other day, and thereby saved his side 
from complete ignominy, is a public school batsman of the 
best type. Yet not once in that innings did he fail to bring 
both legs right across the wicket as he played a defensive 
stroke to a ball pitched outside his leg or off stump. It 
would have been gross carelessness not to have done so. 
To say, as I dare say a good many old men do, that modern 
spin bowling and the leg theory have ruined batting is not of 
much value. A batsman’s job is to-day the same as ever 
it was—to make runs; and to make runs you must stop in. 

Yet the old men are very largely right when they com- 
plain of some of the results of this modern style. Not only 
can you see day after day in first-class cricket batsmen 
playing back to half volleys, but as a consequence the art 
of playing fast bowling has been lost. In that same 
Yorkshire v. the “ Rest” match Hendren was caught at 
slip playing back with a crooked bat to a well-pitched up 
ball from Rhodes that your ordinary schoolboy would 
probably have hit out of his school ground ; while the only 
bowler who seemed to cause any uneasiness to the Yorkshire 
batsmen was A. E. Gilligan. Fast bowling is the snag on 
which any English team is likely to shipwreck. Australia, 
as we know, has two fast bowlers, and unless English bats- 
men can learn to play fast bowling again we are nearly 
certain to lose the Test Matches. And to play fast bowling 
you must come out to the pitch of the ball in the old- 
fashioned, public-school manner whenever you can. And 
to do that you had better not employ the two-eyed stance. 
There seems to be no reason why a good batsman should 
not adapt his stance to the type of bowling he is receiving. 
Indeed, he will have to in time. The trouble is that just at 
present there is so little fast bowling in the country to 
encourage our batsmen to acquire this versatility of defence. 

The next important thing is fielding, and there can be no 
doubt that that is still well below the pre-war standard as 
a whole, though I should imagine that Yorkshire and the 
two Universities would compare well with most teams from 
the past in this respect. However, if the Selection Com- 
mittee would make up their minds to play no one in future 
who was not a good fielder, we might sleep peacefully in 
our beds as far as that matter is concerned. 

But it is just that Selection Committee that is the most 
terrifying bogey of all at present. Naturally, everyone 
must sympathise with them and realise that whatever 
happens they will get more kicks than ha’pence. But the 
selection of representative teams this season has hardly 
inspired us with confidence in their judgment. So sceptical 
are we, in fact, that most of us at present would prefer to 
back the Yorkshire eleven against Australia than any team 
chosen to play for England ; though Euclid used always to 
insist that it was “‘ absurd ” that the part should be greater 
than the whole. 

Indeed, this question of the Yorkshire side requires 
looking into. In some queer way the ordinary Londoner 
seems to have persuaded himself that Yorkshire is a great 
county without great players. And London, through its 
Press, has a great influence. How else can one possibly 


account for some of the selections that have been made? 
In the first trial match at Manchester three Yorkshiremen 
were included. The Gentlemen and Players match at the 
Oval was ridiculous and need not be discussed, but that at 





Lords was supposed to be representative and two 
Yorkshiremen took part in it. In the second trial match gt 
Lords there were two Yorkshiremen included in the 
** England ” side, and one in the “ Rest.” Yet when, the 
other day, Yorkshire, as champion county, had to play a 
strong representative side from the rest of England, no one 
was in the least surprised to find them making 420 for four 
wickets and then dismissing the Rest for not much over 
half that total. And if no one is surprised why is it that 
only three of that team are considered worthy of places 
among the first twenty-two players in the country, especially 
when four of them are to be found among the first five in 
the bowling averages ? 

Consider the case of Rhodes. Against the Rest at the 
Oval he made 50 not out; this he followed up in the 
““capped”’ against “uncapped” match at the R.AF, 
festival with a 79 not out, carrying his bat throughout the 
innings ; he has been steadily at the top of the bowling 
averages throughout the season. Yet not once has he 
been selected for an important trial match. 

And it is not only Rhodes or Yorkshire to whom these 
things so sadly happen, it is the whole of the North of 
England. Nottinghamshire and Lancashire, though in a 
lesser degree, have considerable reason to complain as well. 
They are the next two best county sides in the country, 
They finished up second and third in the championship, and 
Nottingham was the only team to defeat the champions, 
Yet, with the first three places in the championship table, 
the North is represented in the trial match at Lords with 
two places in the England eleven, while the South is re- 
warded with nine places, neither Lancashire nor Nottingham 
being given a single place. It is true that the Selection 
Committee live in London and that may have something to 
do with it, but I think the most important factor is the 
Press. The South has its own cricket heroes and the 
London Press quite naturally gives its southern patrons 
what they want. And to a southerner the London Press is 
the only thing that counts. Up North they think differently. 
Up North they wonder whether anyone from the South is 
worth a place at all, and are naturally indignant about 
such things, but the papers that are read by the Selection 
Committee are respectable London journals, where such 
blasphemies can gain no hearing. 

And there is one further point, and a heretical one also 
to good south-country feeling, on which a good many people 
feel strongly, and that is on the question of amateurs. It 
is pleasant, no doubt, to doall that one can to foster amateur 
cricket. It is, we are told, the backbone of the game, 
though when one considers Yorkshire’s and Lancashire's 
cricket history, one is inclined to feel that without the 
coming of professionalism, that backbone would have 
looked rather scraggy sometimes. However that may be, 
it is obviously folly to pick a man to play for England 
because of his amateur status. One needs bowlers, batsmen, 
fielders and a captain who can get the best out of his side, 
and, at any rate for Test Matches at home, one needs nothing 
further. 

If I were asked (as luckily for my peace of mind I can 
never be) to pick a team to represent England, I should 
pick the team which represented the Players at Scarborough: 
Rhodes, Hobbs, Sutcliffe, Holmes, Tyldesley (E.), Hendren, 
Kilner, Astill, Tate, Parkin, and Dolphin. And Rhodes, 
who probably knows more about intelligent captaincy than 
any man in England, except A. C. Maclaren, would captain 
it. I might prefer Macauley to Parkin, and, if they would 
have the sense to serve under a professional, I should ask 
either Bryan or MacBryan to play instead of Hendren, 
whose luck in big matches has seemed to be “ dead ” out. 
Every man in that team would be a good field, there would 
be five good bowlers (though I know a fast bowler is lacking, 
and would like to remedy that defect if I could find a really 
good one) and nine good batsmen. Being so largely & 
north-country team they would have behind them the 
tradition and habit of winning matches. They would be 
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of what generals during the war used to talk so 
much about, the offensive spirit. I should then like to 
bow! Howell and Hitch and M. Falcon and any other fast 
powlers I could find against them for a month together. 
And I should not trouble about Rhodes’s ability to get the 
best out of that side. Another good team would be the 
Yorkshire eleven with Tate and two outside batsmen added. 
To suggest Rhodes as captain is I know treading on 
dangerous ground. There are people who will, perhaps, 
agree to my selection of an English team except on one 
int. But nearly everyone will insist that what always 
os been must be and the captain of a side must be an 
amateur. With a touring side it may be so. But in 
England I cannot see why the best captain in the field is 
not the best captain. And I certainly cannot agree that 
any man is worth his place in an English team on his amateur 
status alone. Rhodes is. worth his place, both as a captain 
and a player. Ratpu Wricar. 


AT “THE FLEUR DE LYS” 


N 1768 a certain John Arnold, “ Philo-Musice,” com- 
piled an anthology of “the most celebrated songs 
and catches, canzonets, canons and glees” of his 

time. They were intended, he pointed out, for the express 
use of “the great number of Catch-clubs” existing up and 
down the countryside. Somewhat irrelevantly, it must be 
admitted, he called his little volume The Essex Harmony. 
Those who should go to him, hoping to find in his pages 
dialectical ditties or local folk-songs will be disappointed. 
Nothing is there, indeed, but a medley of such popular 
choruses and catches as, it may well be supposed, could 
have been heard at any country inn some convivial evening 
during the reign of King George the Third. Yet it is an 
illuminating little book. As one turns over its curious, 
yellowing pages—lewd, comic, maudlin and fantastical as, 
by turns, they are—the lusty jollifications of those evening 
Catch-clubs live again. For not all the sententiousness of 
the Philo-Musice could persuade one, after reading his first 
few examples, that those evenings were anything but lusty, 
full-blooded affairs. Their gusto would be hard to match 
in these teetotal days. Let us turn in for a moment, then, 
at “The Fleur de Lys”’ (locally pronounced as lice, of 
course) and see for ourselves what a Catch-club of 1768 
was like. 

Shutting the door upon the wind and rain, we draw 
aside the curtain of clean sacking that shelters the inn 
parlour from the draughts. The air beneath the beamed, 
dark ceiling is already blue with smoke; a few doddering 
old fogies hug the open fire; and round a trestle-table, 
set well in the centre of the tiled, saw-dusted floor, are ten 
or a dozen sons of earth, busy with clay-pipe and brimming 
tankard. “A catch, a catch, boys,” cries Tom Clegg; 
“let us have a catch.” Forthwith the air rings with their 
guttural brazen notes: 

Adam catch'd Eve by the furbelow, 
And that’s the oldest catch I know; 
Oh, ho, did he so? 

Bob Davenport, tenor-lead in the choir up at the church, 
gives them the note as they pass readily from catch to 
catch, till the landlord breaks in upon their enthusiasm 
to remind them of their thirst, and so they fall to gossiping 
again. Parson, of course, comes in for his share of the 
opprobrious scandal until old Shepherd Wright, over in the 
corner, interferes with: “ Nay, lads; let the parson be 
and strike up agen with a song.” Tom, who is ever apt in 
= choice, shows his good sense by demanding “The Jolly 

icar,”” 

The stew’d cock shall crow, cock-a-doodle-do ; 
Aloud cock-a-doodle shall crow : 

The duck and the drake shall swim in a lake 
Of onions and claret below. 

We'll labour and toil to fertile the soil, 
And tithes shall come thicker and thicker : 

We'll fall to the plough, and get children enow, 
And, thou shalt be learned O Vicar. . . 


Having thus concealed their private opinions under the 
doubtful testimonial of this chorus, they all proceed noisily 
to drink his health, allowing him to be one of the very 
best. So the evening passes. As the air becomes riper, 
thicker, the voices become huskier and the wits rapidly 
more vulgar. First one and then another protests that he 
will not sing another note unless the landlord brings in his 
deservedly famous punch, wherein: 

Lemon and sugar so happily meet, 

The acids corrected by mixing the sweet, 

The water and spirit so luckily blend 

That each from th’ extreme does the other defend. 

Here, it is to be feared—save that now and then, out of 
a variety of solos, starts involuntarily some reminiscent 
round or other—the authenticated renderings of the Catch- 
club proper end. Even in the reminiscent round, wits are 
muddled, hiccups intervene, the notes come hesitant and 
out of tune, until finally it fizzles out in a bawdy riot of 
mirth. The punch has affected them all. Shepherd 
Wright, out of his nook, quaveringly pleads that “ old 
am I, and therefore may, like Silenus, drink and play.” 
Then tenor Bob treats them to classic Handelian stanzas: 

In - spire us, Genuis of the Day, 
With an au - spi - cious beam. 

But his linked sweetness, too long drawn out for such 
bucolic company, is soon put to silence by the roaring 
tones of Tom, who vulgarly, if more popularly, enumerates 
the unmentionable points in which Moon and Woman agree. 
Whereupon, the native note having been struck at last, a 
further inharmonious attempt is made at a lewd catch 
dealing, in distressing detail, with the touching and intimate 
amours of Lady Fanny. But now the air is rotten-ripe and 
the landlord calls a halt to the evening’s merriment. So 
with this final effort the Club breaks up: 

Fill, fill the bowls, ye loyal souls: 
Rejoice with one accord ; 

And let each man, in a full can, 
Drink health to George the Third. 

A degenerate picture this; too degenerate, one might be 
excused in thinking. At any rate Philo-Musice would 
never agree with us; but then, from his preface, it is 
obvious that he never set foot in “The Fleur de Lys.” 
Unless, of course, he speaks with his tongue in his cheek. 
He is lily-livered enough to view this rustic music-making 
as so much material for the propagation of pastoral 
reform. ‘Were it,” he sighs, “more encouraged and 
pursued, it would not only prevent the many Accidents, 
Mischiefs and other Bad Consequences attending those 
Diversions of Heroism, Cudgelling, Football-playing, etc., 
but would be the means of encouraging the Practice of one 
of the Sciences. . . .” But our author’s estimation of the 
Catch-club is altogether too ponderous. The canzonets 
and rounds he has so thoughtfully handed down to us are 
too native, too near to lore ever to have fulfilled such a 
pious, missionary purpose. Our author’s sermonising 
preface is as apt for the songs that follow as a mortar- 
board would be on a clown. One wonders did he never 
hear Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek—*“ that 
dog at a catch”—rousing the night-owl with “Hold thy 
peace, thou knave’’? He continues: “‘ What can be more 
agreeable or commendable for country choirs than to meet 
once a week, fortnight or month, and thereby entertain 
themselves and friends with such harmonious and inoffen- 
sive Mirth?” No, itis certain he was never at “The Fleur 
de Lys.” As to the harmony, he was, perhaps, a better 
judge than his modern readers: but his pages certainly 
reveal a kind of mirth that is far from being inoffensive. 
And listen: our naive reformer has so far forgotten his 
audience as to suggest that the practising of catches “ may 
introduce Peace and Tranquillity in a Neighbourhood.” He 
goes on to commend a practice that held in many places 
where “ Publicans have put up gold rings, etc., to be 
sung for.” Well, either our author is most ludicrously 
ignorant or else the eighteenth century landlord, as revealed 
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in literature, is a most gross misrepresentation of the truth. 
And what, one wonders, would be the comment of those 
horny-handed Bobs and Toms to hear themselves ostenta- 
tiously addressed as the “true Sons of Apollo?” O 
Philo-Musicz! C. Henry WarREN. 


Drama 
HASSAN 


r [ SHAT one day we shall see another production of 
Hassan, and those who live long enough another, 
and another, is more certain than that the 

production at His Majesty’s will prove a great success ; 
though I would not imply that its chances of such a success 
are small, in spite of this production being in many respects 
defective. Hassan is most remarkable; if the Continent 
settles down, I foresee a European reputation for it, and 
in Germany and Austria they will bring out its points 
better. They will not be afraid of the Gorgonian 
horror of this festive tragedy. If it becomes advantageous 
again to parade abroad the fruits of English culture, our 
patriot propagandists, looking round for a modern poetic 
tragedy of English birth with which to impress neutrals, 
will not be forced to fall back upon Salome; Hassan will 
do us credit, and far more credit, too. 

Hassan, incidentally, is a play which lends itself to 
magnificent spectacular effects, and Mr. Basil Dean is an 
enthusiast with the most marvellous lighting apparatus 
at his command. Perhaps it was therefore almost inevit- 
able that he should display this too lavishly, turning, in one 
scene, before our astonished eyes, the sky from pink to 
apple-green, to sapphire-blue, to demonic-ruby, to prim- 
rose, all in a few minutes; but, artistically, such soft 
transformations were certainly regrettable. I do not 
wish to linger on the point—only, after congratulating 
the mechanism on creating the most perfect illusion of 
the grave, clear light of early morning, to make it—that 
the most thoroughly successful scenes were the Street 
of Felicity (I am all for realism when a scene is itself 
romantically impressive) and Hassan’s garden when the 
aforesaid marvellous lighting apparatus permitted it to 
remain a Persian miniature. I did not care greatly for 
the ballet of beauties and beggars—just a hash of whirling 
limbs it seemed; though a stall with a side-long view is 
hardly the place from which to pass judgment on such 
effects. 

Hassan is a work of unalloyed emotional sincerity and 
a great luxurious warmth of imagination. Its verbal 
felicity is, however, by no means of the first order. Just as 
you cannot set Flecker’s “ Journey to Samarkand ” beside 
a poem by Keats, so there are no lines or speeches in the 
play which have expressed so well what they convey 
that we feel only those words, in the completeness of their 
suggestion, to be perfect. On the other hand, the language 
is always moving, simple and rich; always appropriate 
to the mood and character of the speaker, and it always, 
in scenes of lofty conception, rises to a height which 
does not shame the poet’s great intention. 

The most remarkable characteristic of Hassan is that a 
story, crammed with episodes so intense that they might well 
be presented for their own sakes alone, is made to round 
and contain a tragic idea. “ It is not the poet’s business,” 
Flecker once wrote, “to save man’s soul, but to make it 
worth saving.” That, in prose, is the idea expressed in 
Flecker’s famous lyric, and in virtue of the sincerity and 
passion with which he felt it that lyric will live. The 
Caravan may never arrive, but men’s dreams are theirs 
while they last; though the path is across desert sand 
it is still a “‘ golden journey.” 

The singing of the pilgrims in the last tableau is moving 
because the poem is also a complete close to all we have 
just been witnessing in Bagdad, all the pilgrim poets are 
leaving behind in that ‘‘ dim-moon city of delight,’’ where 
men’s passions may be perchance satisfied, but where their 








souls are tortured, and over which the presiding demiurge 
is a musician who delights in pain-fugues, an artist who 
contrives the most cruel contrasts of fate. The raising 
of the figure of the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid (well 
played by Mr. Malcolm Keen) to something symbolic, 
while keeping him a recognisable character from the 
Arabian Nights, and the poet’s choice of types who shall 
suffer in this world—Ishak, who has sold his muse to this 
“* peacock of the world,” Rafi and Pervaneh, heroic lovers, 
and Hassan, whose love of loveliness is mixed with tender 
humanity—are at once proofs and causes of the triumph 
of the play. 

I will not retell the plot ; the play has been in print and 
before too many readers too long. The character of 
Hassan is a fine conception. ‘‘ Comic confectioner, amorous 
greybeard, poet, artist, man of action, voluptuary, 
philosopher—all these by turns is Hassan; and yet,” as 
Mr. Lucas said in these pages, “he remains Hassan still.” 
Mr. Ainley played the part most commendably, but it is 
a great part, and his playing left a large margin of it 
unfilled. He had some grand plangent notes in his voice, 
when most moved. He spoke with due dejection, yet 
without that contemplative gravity so fine a passage 
demands, Hassan’s speech beneath Yasmin’s window, 
when, after torturing and mocking him, she throws him 
down a rose, after he has been exalted by the Caliph’s 
favour: “ Forget, forget ? O rose of morning and O rose 
of evening, vainly for me shall you fade on domes of ebony 
and azure. This rose has faded, and this rose is bitter, 
and this rose is nothing but the world.” Mr. Ainley did 
not ever quite forget his dignity ; though there are moments 
when Hassan should be only a blubbering jelly. He lacked 
the deep vascular temperament and passionate childishness 
necessary. I should like to see Mr. Moscovitch in it. 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt’s Yasmin did not please me; _ her 
playing of the stick-at-nothing-Herodias-daughter kind of 
grace was much too self-conscious ; caressing her own limbs 
as she exhibited herself with gestures reminiscent rather ofa 
fly rubbing together its little legs. The secret force of such 
allurement scenes lies in the stillness of a superb confidence. 
For Ishak (Mr. Leon Quartermaine) I have nothing but 
praise. It is a part which requires beautiful elocution, 
and that he provides. Ishak the calmest spot in the play, 
the eye of the storm, needing less impassioned acting than 
the other parts. 

Hassan is a magnificent acting play. I was astonished at 
the glorious opportunities it afforded. The fine dialogue 
between the lovers, when Pervaneh persuades Rafi to 
choose one day and night of love with torture and death 
at the end, did not miss its mark. Must I praise the actors 
too, or did the poet’s words alone carry me away? I 
will be curmudgeonly and cautious: Miss Laura Cowe 
and Mr. Basil Gill did not let us down. The only defect 
of Hassan as an acting play is that, as it is written, it 
impossible to represent the death-torture (off scene) of 
the lovers as sufficiently protracted. No sooner has the 
ghastly procession entered the torture-chamber than the 
executioner emerges again. And now I come to what was 
really the most fundamental defect of the production. 
The torture scene is, readers will remember, followed by 
a scene in which the ghosts of the lovers and of the murdered 
artist of the fountain speak to us in the garden. It is m 
this scene that the poet compels us to look beyond even 
heroic endeavour at the Gorgon face of truth. It & 
absolutely necessary that emphasis should be given to It, 
if the pathos of the exalted sacrifice we have just witnessed 
should be felt to the full, and the sombre exhilaration of 
“The Golden Journey” at the close is to reach us as it 
should. ‘* Why should the dead be wiser than the living ? 
The dead know only this, that it was better to be alive. 
At His Majesty’s this scene was huddled through. Not 
the permanence of beauty er the triumph of courage but 
their immeasurable value here, in spite of everything, 
the theme of this fine tragedy. ° Desmonp MacCartuHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST week I had hardly entered my subject (Ruskin’s 
prose) when I reached the bottom of the page. 
There seems good reason for continuing, since 
Ruskin, to a degree which amazes me, seems widely mis- 
esteemed. The causes are not far to seek: our age distrusts 
ideality and eloquence. 
* * * 

I have often noticed that those most hotly contemptuous 
of literary estimates based on morality are unable them- 
selves to disentangle their own moral convictions from 
their literary judgments. One who flushes with indignation 
on hearing the adjective “‘ foul” being applied to, say, 
Ulysses, will the next moment be heard dismissing Kipling 
as a writer for being tainted with some obnoxious quality. 
Such an objection is, of course, moral. Nor do I blame 
him. But it deprives him of the right to despise (except, 
of course, as an indignant moralist) those who condemn 


other books on moral grounds. 
* * * 


It is a pity that moral passion should blind anyone 
to the merits of such a sentence as this from Kipling’s 
description of a Canadian winter (Letters of Travel. 
Macmillan): ‘“‘ Then do the heavy-timbered barns talk 
like ships in a cross-sea, beam working against beam. 
The winter’s hay is ribbed over with long lines of snow 
dust blown between the boards, and far below in the byre 
the oxen clash their horns and moan uneasily.” 


Ruskin, too, has suffered from the zeal of modern moralists 
who pride themselves on not being what they are. As a 
matter of fact, Ruskin’s esthetic, or rather a large portion 
of it, is not so old fashioned as is widely supposed. The 
passage on “the great artist ’’ which Mr. Benson quotes 
(Selections from Ruskin. Cambridge University Press) 
from Modern Painters contains a vigorous statement of 
the artistic detachment theory. “Does a man die at 
your feet—your business is not to help him, but to note 
the colour of his lips ; does a woman embrace her destruc- 
tion before you, your business is not to save her, but to 
watch how she bends her arms. Not a specially religious 


or spiritual business this, it might appear.” 
* * * 


But it is not Ruskin’s theorising but his prose I set 
out to discuss. His books are so full of splendid, vivid, 
and sonorous passages that choice is embarrassing. Listen, 
to this description of an Alpine torrent : 

With everlasting roar in the twilight, the stronger torrents 
thunder down, pale from the glaciers, filling all their chasms with 
enchanted cold, beating themselves to pieces against the great 
rocks that they have themselves cast down, and forcing fierce 
way beneath their ghastly poise. The mountain paths stoop to 
these glens in forky zigzags, leading to some grey and narrow 
arch, fringed under its shuddering curve with the ferns that fear 


the light. 
The passage is from Modern Painters. It is in Ruskin’s 
earlier, gorgeous manner. Though the strength and beauty 
of it are undeniable, there is a nimiety—a too-muchness— 
here and there—in “ ghastly poise,” or “ stoop,” for ex- 
ample; while the closing words, chosen in defiance of the 
Pathetic Fallacy for the sake of cadence, are open to 
criticism. But how masterly is the appropriate chiming 
and dash of the words! Ruskin, I think, excelled all 
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prose writers in describing water. Do you remember 
the short sentence in The Harbours of England describing 
& great breaker against a cliff? ‘‘ One moment, a flint 
cave,—the next, a marble pillar,—the next, a fading cloud,” 
or the low-tide waves rushing in spreading behind them 
great tablecloths of foam. Brown moorland streams, long 
Tivers, the unbroken, polished velocity of arching water— 
he not only makes us see their beauty, but feel the 


excitement they inspire. Clouds, mountains, great spaces, 
fertile plains—no writer has made words serve more splen- 
didly to recall them ; and not only beauty in wide landscapes 


but in details. 
oo ” x 


Speaking of his own childhood he says : 

I enjoyed a lawn, a garden, a daisied field, a quiet pond as other 
children do ; but by the side of Wandel, or on the downs of Sand- 
gate, or by a Yorkshire stream under a cliff, I was different from 
other children, that I ever noticed: but that feeling cannot be 
described by any of us that have it. Wordsworth’s ‘haunted me 
like a passion’ is no description of it, for it is not like, but is, a 
passion ; the point is to define how it differs from other passions— 
what sort of human, pre-eminently human, feeling it is that loves a 
stone for a stone’s sake, and a cloud for a cloud’s. A monkey loves 
a monkey for a monkey’s sake, and a nut for the kernel’s, but not a 
stone for a stone’s. I took stones for bread, but not certainly at 
the Devil’s bidding. 

~ * * 

It is this love which fills his descriptions of nature with 
that unmatched energy and passionate exactness. It 
helped to spoil him, too, as a critic of pictures, for it made 
him so often look through a work of art at what it repre- 
sented and respond to that, rather than to the picture 
itself. Whatever was the work of men, cities, houses, 
tombs, churches, rooms, furniture, he saw first in relation 
to life. He felt their beauty or squalor intensely, but 
always in relation to a whole world of ideas and customs. 
To the literary imagination this is no esthetic drawback ; 
few can sincerely say that such a description as I am about 
to quote means less to them than a discourse upon archi- 
tectural proportions : 

I cannot find words to express the intense pleasure I have always 
in first finding myself, after some prolonged stay in England, at 
the foot of the old tower of Calais Church. The large neglect, 
the noble unsightliness of it; the record of its years written so 
visibly, yet without sign of weakness or decay ; its stern wasteness 
and gloom, eaten away by the Channel winds, and overgrown 
with the bitter sea grasses; its slates and tiles all shaken and 
rent, and yet not falling; its desert of brickwork, full of bolts, 
and holes, and ugly fissures, and yet strong like a bare brown rock ; 
its carelessness of what any one thinks or feels about it, putting 
forth no claim, having no beauty, nor desirableness, pride, nor 
grace; yet neither asking for pity; not, as ruins are, useless and 
piteous, feebly or fondly garrulous of better days; but, useful 
still, going through its own daily work,—as some old fisherman, 
beaten grey by storm, yet drawing his daily nets: so it stands, 
with no complaint about its past youth, in blanched and meagre 
massiveness and serviceableness, gathering human souls together 
underneath it ; the sound of its bells for prayer still rolling through 
its rents; and the grey peak of it seen far across the sea, principal 
of the three that rise above the waste of surfy sand and hillocked 
shore,—the lighthouse for life, and the belfry for labour, and this 
—for patience and praise. 

I cannot tell the half of the strange pleasures and thoughts that 
come about me at the sight of that old tower; for, in some sorts 
it is the epitome of all that makes the continent of Europe interest- 
ing, as opposed to new countries; and, above all, it completely 
expresses that agedness in the midst of active life which binds 
the old and the new into harmony. We in England have our 
new streets, our new inn, our green shaven lawn, and our piece 
of ruin emergent from it—a mere specimen of the Middle Ages 
put on a bit of velvet carpet, to be shown; and which, but for 
its size, might as well be on a museum shelf at once, under cover, 
—but, on the Continent, the links are unbroken between the past 
and present; and, in such use as they can serve for, the grey- 
headed wrecks are suffered to stay with men; while, in unbroken 
line, the generations of spared buildings are seen succeeding, each 
in its place. And thus, in its largeness, in its permitted evidence 
of slow decline, in its poverty, in its absence of all pretence, of all 
show and care for outside aspect, that Calais tower has an infinite 
of symbolism in it, all the more striking because usually seen in 
contrast with English scenes expressive of feelings the exact 
reverse of these. 

That Mr. Woolf, who provides for readers of the Nation 
the same kind of “ bottled chatter” as I do here, should, 
in reviewing Mr. Benson’s selection, conclude that Ruskin 
is “‘a very bad writer,” does not exasperate me (I say to 
myself he will read and retract) as much as the dull inade- 
quate essay in The Cambridge History of Literature, in 
which Ruskin is clumped together with Mrs. Jameson and 
other nonentities. That is a permanent record of ingratitude 
and stupidity. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Kangaroo. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


A Virgin Heart. By Remy pe Gourmonr. Translated by 
Atpous Hux.irey. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 

One is continually meeting intelligent persons who refuse to 
be interested in contemporary works of art. Their attitude is 
strengthened by the indiscriminate praises which they hear 
their less intelligent fellows showering upon obviously worthless 
work. A sort of negative good taste enables many to appreciate 
the accepted masterpieces of the past, who cannot distinguish 
between modern works. They therefore content themselves 
with their old xsthetic loves, and, by a process familiar to 
students of the inferiority-complex, affect, and indeed experience, 
contempt for their less timid fellows. It is probably a mistake 
to imagine that such persons are now proportionately more 
frequent than they were in the past: their cast of mind has 
been represented in every age. Sometimes it seems that the 
difficulties of appreciation have never been so acute as now; 
and that we are approaching an age when only painters will 
care for paintings, only composers for music, and only writers 
for literature. But the history of criticism reminds one how 
incomprehensible at first appeared many of the works that 
now we call “classics.’”” And one realises that the human 
mind is perpetually becoming more receptive and more com- 
plicated. This indeed is why each age must produce its own 

‘ art instead of being content with older work. The question 
is one not of quality, but of nature. I am not optimist enough 
to imagine that the twentieth century is very likely to give 
birth to an artist as important as Giotto or Shakespeare ; but 
work is now being produced for which no substitute can be 
found in the art of the past. Human nature is continually 
changing, and I fancy that large parts of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu, for instance, express feelings which no contem- 
porary of Saint Simon, or even of Sainte-Beuve, could begin 
to understand. The result is that the best contemporary art 
often makes a more intense appeal to those who take the trouble 
to appreciate it than do older works which are absolutely 
better. I experience a more acute emotion in front of a picture 
by Matisse or Derain than I can hope to extract from the work 
of equally good painters who flourished in the fifteenth century. 
It is necessary for the critic who is judging sub specie aeternitatis 
to make allowances for this: but if anyone is pedantic enough 
to reproach me for feeling it, I can take refuge in the example 
of the most illustrious men in the great ages of the past. Many 
of them enjoyed denigrating their own age in comparison with 
that of Classical Antiquity, but their practice shows that this 
attitude, so far from making them neglect contemporary 
artists, served to inspire them to emulation. In literature 
the importance of modernity is, if anything, greater than in the 
visual arts, because literature deals more directly with the 
results of knowledge, and knowledge is always increasing. 
However passionate our admiration for Jane Austen and 
Stendhal, we must admit that there are whole tracts of our 
experience which neither they nor any of their contemporaries 
could touch. The difficulty is to discover where expression is 
being given to these new parcels of our consciousness. The 
dead sheep have been separated by time from the dead goats, 
and only those as learned as Professor Saintsbury can tell 
us how enormously the goats outnumbered the sheep even in 
those ages whose taste we most admire and idealise. To-day 
the goats have become so prolific and numerous that there is 
admittedly some excuse for refusing to search for possible 
sheep among them. But if a man gives the least indication 
of being a serious artist, one cannot be too careful not to dismiss 
him for any apparent silliness. 

I should say, by a last use of my scriptural metaphor, that 
in the past Mr. Lawrence has shown himself to be definitely 
ovine. It is therefore particularly unfortunate that he, one of 
the first writers whose name would be mentioned in a refutation 
of the pass¢istes, should now produce a novel which can only 
encourage their belief that in artistic matters contemporary 
is synonymous with contemptible. It has long been obvious 
that there is in Mr. Lawrence’s mind a streak of what it is 
polite to call eccentricity. Two of his books recently published 
and professing to deal with psychology have made it clear 
that this streak goes deeper than one’s worst fears had suspected. 
But they left the hope that in future he might make some sort 
of division between his philosophy and his fiction. Magnificent 


works of art have been based on the most grotesque ideas, and 
Mr. Lawrence is free, as far as the reader is concerned, to believe 
in any sort of nonsense, if only he continues to write his 
astonishing and poetic stories. 


The three tales in the volume 


called The Ladybird, published in the spring, encouraged this 
hope. They were based on what seemed to me a ridiculous 
and barbarous, if not entirely unreal, view of life, but they 
were literature. In Kangaroo the philosophy has stifled the 
poetry. The story wanders on without any direction that 
I can perceive, and page after page is filled with words which 
convince me that either Mr. Lawrence is mad or I am. Here 
is a characteristic paragraph : 

“Ah, my soul,” said Richard to himself, “you have to look 
more ways than one. First to the unutterable dark of God; 
first and foremost. Then to the unutterable and sometimes 
loud dark of that woman Harriet. I must admit that only the 
dark god in her fighting with my white idealism has got me g 
clear: and that only the dark god in her answering the dark god 
in me has got my soul heavy and fecund with a new sort of infant. 
But even now I can’t bring it forth. I can’t bring it forth. I need 
something else. Some other answer.” 


Mr. Lawrence’s defence of this is apparently contained in 

a paragraph a few pages later : 
Now a novel is supposed to be a mere record of emotion-adven- 
tures, flounderings in feelings. We insist that a novel is, or should 
be, also a thought-adventure, if it is to be anything at all complete, 


But if ever a book consisted of “flounderings in feelings” it 
is Kangaroo. I cannot help being reminded of a girl who was 
recommended by her mother to a friend of mine as “a great 
undeveloped creature with a heart full of love.” Mr. Lawrence 
flings himself gawkily at the world, only to turn in exasperation 
from its inadequate response. He loves, he hates, he despises, 
and he wants to understand. In his former novels, and 
particularly in The Ladybird, he was occupied with personal 
relations, chiefly those between man and woman. In Kangaroo 
he concerns himself with men en masse, democracy, govern- 
ment, the mob. The book seems largely autobiographical, 
the hero, R. L. Somers, and his wife being hardly distinguishable 
from the “I” and the “‘ Queen-Bee”’ of Sea and Sardinia, 
Such plot as the book contains deals with the contest between 
a Labour leader and a sort of Australian Fascist for the ad- 
hesion of R. L. Somers. Neither secures it. The scene is 
Australia throughout, and those who possess the patience 
needed to finish the book are left at the end with at least a 
few vivid impressions of that savage country: the Bush, the 
Pacific, and the untidy, make-shift human settlements, strewn 
with tin-cans and shabby bungalows. There is also a retro- 
spective chapter, the twelfth in the book, in which Mr. Lawrence 
describes the petty persecutions to which English war-feeling 
subjected an independent-minded man with a German wife. 
This is far the best thing in the book, and can be enjoyed out 
of its context. I think it explains the horror of the crowd 
which informs the whole of Kangaroo. 

It is usual, and I believe reasonable, to say that Mr. Lawrence 
has genius. He not only feels with superlative intensity, but 
succeeds in expressing his feelings. But even from genius 
certain things are inadmissible. Mr. Lawrence has in the past 
achieved fine poetic effects by his use of a peculiar vocabulary. 
But when he pretends that his metaphors are philosophical 
truths, he becomes as intolerable as Cagliostro, Swedenborg, or 
Joanna Southcott. He contributes nothing to our experience, 
and it is difficult to believe that what seems only rant to us 
can, even for its author, have any definite meaning. 

No greater contrast to Kangaroo can be imagined than 4 
Virgin Heart. Remy de Gourmont was one of the most 
intelligent, and intelligible, writers who ever lived. He could 
appreciate the poetry of mysticism, as his book on Medieval 
Latin poetry shows, but his impatience with its philosophical 
foundation was as complete as Diderot’s or Voltaire’s. What 
play he would have made with Mr. Lawrence! He was better 
in criticism than in fiction, but everything he wrote is interesting. 
The publishers of A Virgin Heart are to be congratulated on 
their courage, though it is impossible to let pass without protest 
a volume so exceptionally hideous in every detail of its printing 
and binding. As the translation stands, it can only be recom- 
mended to the unshockable and those who like being shocked. 
De Gourmont in his preface calls the book a physiological 
novel. He has, he says, “attempted by an analysis that 
knows no scruples to reveal in these pages what may be called 
the seamy side of a ‘ virgin heart,’ to show that innocence 
has its instincts, its needs, its physiological dues. A young 
girl is not merely a young heart, but a young human body, all 
complete.” The attempt succeeded, and the book is most 
remarkable, but it is a thing that can only be done once. 
Physiological facts are too simple and unvaried. To give ™ 
detail, as de Gourmont here does, a doctor’s advice to a middle- 
aged man in respect of his amours may be interesting the 
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“THERE IS A HOUSE WITH STAIRS” 


know’st do sell our hay there is a house with stairs.” 

Thus Sir John Suckling’s famous “ Ballad upon a 
Wedding.” No longer do we sell our hay in the Haymarket, 
but'there is a shop with a few steps in front of it at the top 
of the thoroughfare, and if this wasn’t Suckling’s “‘ house with 
stairs” fancy is likely to get no nearer to it. 

We are reminded of the “ house with stairs” because we 
have lately been visiting a little house in Marylebone which, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, is nearly all stairs. It 
has a considerable history behind it, this little house. Built 
by George III. as a country lodge for his children, or, as some 
will have it, a shooting-box for himself, it takes us back to the 
time when Marylebone was a rural neighbourhood, with 
“green fields and babbling brooks” to its name, and noted 
for its public Gardens—and a great resort of fashion and 
highwaymen. 


WHERE DICK TURPIN KISSED THE BEAUTY. 

In 1764 a Mr. Low, the then proprietor of the Gardens, 
offered a reward of ten guineas for the apprehension of any 
highwayman found on the road to his demesne, and it was 
in the Mary le Bon Gardens that Dick Turpin kissed Mrs. 
Fountayne, a celebrated beauty of her day, “ before the 
company and all the quality.” 

Here Handel was wont to take an easy constitutional while 
the band discoursed his music “‘ under the direction of 
Dr. Arne,” and here a Miss Trusler made and dispensed the 
fruit tarts with which she “ hoped to give equal satisfaction 
as with the rich cakes and almond cheese cakes.” In an 
announcement of hers, dated May 6th, 1759, Miss Trusler 
says “ The fruit will always be fresh gathered, having great 
quantities in the garden ; and none but loaf sugar used and 
the finest Epping butter. Tarts of a twelve-penny size will 
be made every day from one to three o'clock.” 


AN ADMIRABLE INSTITUTION. 

King George III.’s little house with stairs was not erected 
till five or six years later; but while Marylebone Gardens 
have been swept away by “‘ the encroaching streets,” the 
house still remains, and you will find it nearly opposite the 
Hotel Great Central and almost cheek by jowl with the 
Samaritan Hospital for Women as you go along the Maryle- 
bone-road from Chapel-street. 

A double-fronted, dun-coloured structure of two stories, 
with a portico before the door and rounded windows which 
give it the appearance of a house out of a child’s “ box of 
bricks,” it is entirely dwarfed by the big Samaritan Hospital 
aforementioned, and compared with the palatial Great 
Central (a hospital for officers during the war), it looks like 
a match box. Yet across the front of it is painted in bold 
characters “‘ Western Ophthalmic Hospital,” with the date 
of the hospital’s foundation, namely, 1856. 

For sixty-six years this little house with stairs has been an 
open house, open, that is to say, “ daily” for the treatment 
of poor persons afflicted with diseases of the eye. Tiny, 
cooped up, and cramped as it is, 12,000 people threatened 
with blindness come to its door annually, all of them receiving 
treatment and many of them undergoing delicate and difficult 
operations for which they have to be received into the wards. 
Thirty thousand attendances are made in the out-patients’ 
department every year, and as there are only 16 beds in the 
wards, there is always a long waiting list of urgent cases. 
Although the institution is absolutely without a penny of 
endowment, or a penny of support from the Government, it 
has been carried on as a “‘ free” hospital from the outset and 
18 to-day out of debt. 


“1 \ Charing Cross hard by the way where we thou 


On the whole, you will say, an admirable institution and 
fortunate in its freedom from indebtedness. And you will 
be right. The Committee of Management could maintain 
their work quite efficiently under present conditions if it 
were not for one drawback. 


WHEN THE CEILINGS CRACKED. 


And that drawback may be said to have been brought 
about by what the poet calls “the unimaginable touch of 
time.” It may be all very well for the highest modern skill 
in ophthalmic surgery to operate in a “theatre” six or 
seven feet square, with a slanting floor of nobbly old timber. 
It may be all very well for eight male in-patients to be crowded 
together in a “ ward’ no bigger than the average suburban 
bedroom, and for eight female patients to be just as lavishly 
accommodated. 

And it may be all very well for the life of the Matron and 
purses to consist of one long climbing up and down stairs— 
natrow, crooked, twisty and poky little stairs at that. 

Of these inconveniences and the lack of up-to-date bath- 
room, sanitary, kitchen, and general domestic accommo- 
dation, it is not in the nature of people engaged on works of 
philanthropy to complain. But when, through “the un- 
imaginable touch of time ”’ above cited, the ceilings of your 
little old house of mercy begin to fall on your devoted heads, 
the roof threatens to follow suit, and the fabric as a whole 
proclaims itself to be past renovation, the moment might 
seem to have arrived for either “ shutting down” or re- 
building one’s premises. 

** FAIRIES " TO THE RESCUE. 

These “ irremediable dilapidations " are exactly what have 
been lately taking place in the fabric of the Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital. A few weeks back the ceiling of the 
operating theatre (hundredweights of ancient plaster) 
descended from its rafters with a rattle. One may leave it 
to the fancy to imagine what would have happened if an 
operation had been in progress. Some of the resident staff 
have also had narrow escapes through similar crumblings. 

And as it is neither safe nor pleasant for patients or staff 
to be housed in a structure which has attained to such a 
condition of ramshackleness, the committee have made bold 
to appeal to the public for £30,000 for rebuilding purposes. 

The honorary secretary, Mr. H. W. Burleigh, believes in 
fairies. He says there are fairies in the world who “ could 
by the wave of a pen at once make rebuilding possible.” If 
this should meet the eye of one of them, the rest might be 
easy. And, in any case, thirty thousand fairies waving pens 
to the tune of only a pound apiece would accomplish all that 
is required. 

In view of the long record of sustained service rendered by 
this hospital, it is unthinkable that those responsible for its 
management should have to go long a-begging for such a 
comparatively insignificant sum. 

“To a blind man,” says the proverb, “even a churl will 
lend his eyes.” For a work concerned with the prevention of 
blindness nobody can be considered too poor to contribute 
his mite. Cc, 





Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN are cordially invited to 
come and inspect the Hospital any day between the hours of 
2and4p.m. For the convenience of intending visitors, it is 
mentioned that the Hospital faces the Great Central Railway 
Terminus. Funds are most urgently needed. Donors will 
kindly make cheques payable to H. W. Burleigh (the 
Honorary Secretary), crossing them “a/c Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital,’ and addressing the envelope ‘“ New 
StaTesMAN” Rebuilding Fund, Western Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Marylebone Road, N.W. r. [ADVT. 
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first time a novelist has the cheek to do it: the second time, 
the advice would be necessarily the same, and consequently 
boring. And then it all seems too rudimentary. Physical 
emotions are strong and general, but their interest lies in the 
mental forces behind them. The explorations of the uncon- 
scious since de Gourmont wrote make his theories look very 
superficial. How admirable, however, is the description of 
the girl, as far as it goes, and how intelligent the book is! In 
some respects it is so true that if one were in love, one could 
hardly bear to read it. De Gourmont was, I think, the first 
to popularise the entomological view of humanity. All the 
romantic colours with which we cover our desires and uncon- 
sciously delude our ideas of morality or good taste he strips 
off with malicious delight. And we see ourselves at the 
moments we feel to be most sublime in the grotesque postures 
of the garden-snail or the praying-mantis. The authors of 
The Insect Play are like children beside him. 

How tiresome the physiological novel can be was shown by 
La Gargonne. I do not think it has much future, but A Virgin 
Heart shows that it has something of a past. 

RAYMOND MorrTIMER. 


ELIA AS A DANIEL 


Lamb’s Criticism. A Selection edited by E. M. W. Tittyarp. 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. 


Mr. Tillyard’s book meets an obvious need—as obvious as 
the way to stand an egg on end—once one has thought of it. 
For nearly ninety years after his death the critical work of one 
of the most honoured of English critics lay scattered in as 
many pieces as that divine egg, Humpty Dumpty; and only 
now are the fragments put together once for all. How un- 
gracious to be anything besides grateful! And yet ... and 
yet I put the book down with a tinge of disappointment in the 
pleasure—something like the disappointment of meeting face 
to face a great man who proves smaller than imagined. Lamb’s 
judgments, as one knew them of old, were such impulsive, 
impromptu things, sparks struck out at a merry canter, the 
glintings of a friendly will o’ the wisp, the dancing brilliance 
of a cloud of fireflies. Yet the will o’ the wisp, followed up, 
proves not always a safe guide ; the fireflies, coldly scrutinised, 
less illuminating than once they seemed. It does not make 
one question that Lamb was a fine critic; but it does make 
one question the rank which Mr. Tillyard persuasively claims 
for him, as one of the two greatest names in all English criticism. 

It is not so much that Lamb lacked the range and grasp of 
a Sainte-Beuve or an Arnold. As his editor very sanely pleads: 

The total amount of great literature extant in the world is very 
large. A few supermen, uniting a high vitality with powerful 
eyesight, prodigious memories, a highly developed patience of 
sitting in chairs, and a small desire for sleep, may gain more than 

a superficial acquaintance with most of it, and retain their faculty 

for appreciation. But I cannot believe that such range is desirable 

except for a few, or that those few can have the intensity of appre- 
ciation of a Lamb. 

No, what reveals itself here is rather a lack of balanced 
judgment, a proneness to special pleading. In the charming 
atmosphere of the Essays or the Letters, to the reader with 
his feet on the mantelpiece, what mattered a touch of wayward- 
ness and caprice? No one was going to interrupt with quibbles 
and caveats the flow of that gentle voice so well praised by 
Pater: “Saying all things as it were on occasion only, and 
by way of pastime, yet succeeding thus, ‘ glimpsewise,’ in 
catching and recording, more frequently than others, the gayest, 
happiest attitude of things.” But here, if we are seriously 
to consider Lamb’s claim to be the greatest master of practical 
criticism in English, such failings assume a different importance. 
Take, for instance, his famous thesis that Shakespeare cannot 
be performed; that Hamlet would be as good an acting play 
if it came from the hand of a Lillo or a Barnwell; that not 
Lear only, but Falstaff, Shallow and the rest are creatures of 
the study, not the stage. Some may defend his conclusion; 
but what is to be said for the arguments by which he reaches 
it? Kemble and Cooke overacted their parts; Garrick and 
Nahum Tate interpolated the plays; the stage is too realistic 
and we long to rescue Lear from the tempest ; the stage is not 
realistic enough and not a schoolboy is daunted by Hamlet’s 
ghost ; how unconvincing it all is! As a tribute to Shakespeare 
—so indifferent to any reading public that he left his texts 
to chance and piracy—it recalls the apocryphal small boy who 
wrote home: ‘‘Dear Mary. Thanks for your cake. It makes 





a 


a first-rate mallet.”” These things were created for the stage; 
and the rarity of good acting is a misfortune, not an argument, 

Similarly, with Lamb’s contention that a good comic actor 
must have a sort of understanding with the audience that he 
is not the fool or poltroon he may appear. Imagine Shallow 
(or Miss Shoe) winking at the pit. It simply is not true. And 
when all is said, the well-known defence of Restoration comedy 
as bearing, and meant to bear, no relation to reality, is just a 
charming piece of casuistry. 

There remains, of course, the plea that Lamb’s gift lay not 
in general theory, but in dealing with particular writers. But 
here, too, the advocatus diaboli can point to a good deal of 
facile enthusiasm, a tendency to fling everything to the lion 
of the moment. Chapman’s translation is a classic; but one 
may feel alarmed about the critical salvation of one who 
swears his readiness to “die in the belief that he has improved 
on Homer”; or who judges The Compleat Angler ‘‘as far 
exceeding Virgil and Pope as the Holy Living is beyond Thomas 
& Kempis.” Again, it ought, one feels, to be possible to admire 
the metrical weight of Wither’s line, ‘“‘ As she makes wing, she 
gets power,” without exclaiming “‘What alexandrine is half 
so long in pronouncing?” ; to be just to Ford’s Broken Heart 
without such a hyperbole as “‘I do not know where to find, 
in any play, a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and so surprising 
as in this,” followed by comparisons with Calvary itself, 
True, these are only the natural excesses of a generous enthu- 
siasm, and it may seem a peddling exactitude that objects to 
them. But the generosity of one of the best men who have 
ever lived is not in question. Quia multum amavit is no valid 
plea in literary verdicts, and it is not a critic’s business to be 
generous with what does not belong to him—the reputation of 
others. Lamb’s injustices, his dislike or inappreciation of 
Le Sage and Fielding, Hume and Gibbon, Goethe and Scott, 
Byron and Shelley, it would be unfair to press. The very 
greatest of critics have had their illustrious bétes noires, their 
‘* imperfect sympathies”; our literary pantheons are filled 
on the principle of “‘live and let live,” “‘admit my deity and 
I will respect yours”; and no single critic, whatever the 
popular delusion, is such a compendium of human variety as 
to be perfectly orthodox and admire everything exactly as 
much as he ought. Accordingly, it is not of Lamb’s dislikes 
that one complains, but of this promiscuity in the bestowal of 
his affections (which makes him appear in this collection a little 
like an embarrassed MacHeath among the too numerous objects 
of his supreme devotion), his lack of reasoning power, and his 
tendency to fine writing round rather than on his subject, to 
imagery that dazzles rather than elucidates. There is no term 
for that sort of prose poetry about works of art, of which Pater's 
rhapsody about La Gioconda is the stock example, and which 
is hardly criticism; it is an agreeable, but unsafe pastime; 
and Lamb does not always escape its dangers, its temptations 
to see more than is really there. 

No one has done more to get our sixteenth and seventeenth 
century literature enjoyed; the Dramatic Specimens are worth 
volumes of Elizabethan criticism; and this new collection of 
his judgments no student can, no lover of literature should, 
leave unread. But Southey wrote more truly than he knew 
when he said of Lamb, “His memory will retain its fragrance 
as long as the best spice that ever was expended on one of the 
Pharaohs!” His criticism has indeed been a spice to keep 
fragrant the dead monarchs of the English stage; but though 


precious it cloys in bulk. F. L. lL 
MORE MR. WALKLEY 
By A. B. WaLKLEY. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


More Prejudice. 
In the early ’nineties of the last century there was conducted 
an admirable literary quarrel between Brunetiére on the one 
hand and Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre on the other. It 
was the starting-point for that debate between the defenders of 
objective and subjective or impressionist criticism, which in one 
form or another has continued, though never perhaps quite 
happily, ever since. At the beginning of it was uttered that 
famous dictum of M. France’s: ‘“ Le bon critique est celui qu 
raconte les aventures de son 4me au milieu des chefs-d’ceuvre 
and also that other statement to which Brunetiére so strongly 
objected : S 
Il n’y a pas plus de critique objective qu'il n’y a d'art objectil, 
et tous ceux qui se flattent de mettre autre chose qu’eux-méme 
dans leur ceuvre sont dupes de la plus fallacieuse philoso rt 
La vérité est qu’on ne sort jamais de soi-méme. C'est une - 
nos grandes miséres. . Ce que nous avons de mieux & faite, 
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ce semble, c’est de reconnéitre de bonne grace cette affreuse con- 

dition et d’avouer que nous parlons de nous-mémes chaque fois 

que nous n’avons pas la force de nous taire. 

Few people can doubt who were the victors in that first fight. 
Objective criticism, criticism by means of a formula, however 
intricate, is an impossibility. It is the man that matters. Yet 
this victory, producing as it did some extremely wishy-washy 
criticism, has latterly provoked a good deal of violent reaction. 
The truth and the trouble of the matter is that the man matters 
so enormously. Mere charm and whimsy are not enough. Ifa 
man cannot produce reasons, and convincing reasons for his 
likes and dislikes, if he has not inside him a real love of the 
highest when he sees it,and an intelligence capable of piercing 
the hundred disguises of the faux bon he may make a good 
journalist, but his critisism will bore us at a second reading. 


Mr. Walkley is perhaps the chief as well as the oldest disciple 
of M. Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre in this country. The 
title of his book, like that of its predecessor, is a battle cry from 
that old war. “I can only give you prejudice,” he says, ** but 
who can give you more?” Like his masters too he has a very 
lively intelligence ; he prides himself on his urbanity and is 
often very charming. Actually there seems to be a falling off 
from this last quality in the present book. There is a certain 
peevishness with the younger generation which is neither 
philosophic nor charming. He is convinced, for instance, that 
no one reads Sainte-Beuve, that MM. France and Lemaitre are 
already forgotten, and is anxious to remind us scornfully that 
Mme. de Sevigné and Gray and Fitzgerald were people of taste 
and entirely unlike the blatant post-war barbarians who dare 
to utter their critical opinions nowadays. He may, of course, 
be right in his diagnosis of the present. We all of us can know 
so few of our own generation. Yet it is hard to believe that the 
present generation is worse read than their fathers, or even so 
comfortably cock-sure. A good many of Mr. Walkley’s short 
papers are unnecessarily stocked with these rather grudging 
asides. 

But where the younger generation will most probably wish 
to join issue with Mr. Walkley is over the thinness of his estimate 
of Proust. Mr. Walkley, like many of them, is on his own con- 
fession a whole-hearted Proustian. 
volume are given over to an examination of his merits and 
idiosyncrasies. Some of them are extremely ingenious and 
amusing. But the difficulty is to discover why Mr. Walkley is 
a Proustian at all. There is the strange case of his feelings 
towards M. de Charlus to be accounted for. For whatever one’s 
individual feelings towards a M. de Charlus in real life would be, 
there can be no question that, as a character in his novel, he 
fascinated Proust intensely. He is, with the exception of the hero 
and perhaps of Swann, the most minutely analysed character 
in the book. But Mr. Walkley not only dislikes him, as is 
natural, but dislikes his presence in the book at all. 

One must be frank (he says). There isan ingredient in M. Proust’s 
later volumes that one finds it very difficult to “stick.” It 
came into the story with M. de Charlus, who is, surely, one of the 
most repulsive brutes ever conceived by a novelist. This man 
and his vices are, as people say, “relentlessly”’ analysed... . 
That the author finds so evident a pleasure in patiently analysing 
and faithfully reporting such a character leaves me stupefied. But 
there the thing is, “ foxing”’ as it were page after page—and I 
won’t utter another word on the subject. 

“But,” one longs to say, “‘you must. You simply cannot 
leave the matter there.” Either M. de Charlus is “foxing”’ 
page after page, in which case the book becomes intolerable, or 
he is not. There is not, we repeat, any need to “like” M. de 
Charlus any more than there is any need to “ like” Iago; but 
unless we value and appreciate his presence Proust has failed 
completely to make interesting one of the most important 
characters in his book, has in fact, so far as the last half of his 
book is concerned, failed. Even that is not all, for Mr. Walkley 
confesses in addition that “‘ma mére” and “‘ma grandmére”’ 
bore him, and that there is too much of “‘le petit clan,” and we 
are therefore almost forced to believe that in addition to the 
last volumes we must rule out of his enjoyment the first volume 
as well. This really is prejudice with a vengeance. Even from 
the most out and out impressionist criticism one should be able 
to ask for some coherence and some attempt to see a book as a 
whole. As it is we are left with the fact that Mr. Walkley has a 
general prejudice in favour of Proust and a particularfprejudice 
against most of his volumes. We know that he enjoys his 


descriptions of the aristocracy, but of his underlying;sense of 
pity and tragedy we are told nothing. That Proust should 
sensitively have felt some of Mr. Walkley’s ;jown reactions has, 
we_know, given Mr. Walkley'pleasure. But that he is perhaps 


Seven of the articles in this. 


the most sensitive writer of modern times, that he can see “the 
pity of it” where Mr. Walkley can only hate, has somehow 
missed Mr. Walkley’s very intelligent comprehension. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that his soul seems somehow to 
have been untouched by the greatest adventures in this master. 
piece. He has neatly appraised some well-grown trees, but the 
shape of the wood has evaded him. R. E. W. 


MACAULAY AND HIS AGE 


Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By Sir G. O. Trevetyay, 
New edition, in two vols. Longmans. 12s. 


The immense success of Sir George Trevelyan’s biography of 
his uncle is due partly, of course, to its own fascination (the 
author prints with this new edition a warm letter from Carlyle 
written when first it appeared) and partly to Macaulay’s popu- 
larity. Macaulay’s popularity is due again partly to his power 
to make history, as the Trinity epitaph puts it, more agreeable 
than fiction, partly to the gratitude of his age to a man who 
gave it a reasonable and stimulating standard. Macaulay 
himself was the son of a distinguished member of the Clapham 
sect and a pupil of Miss Hannah More, a lady who is as ridiculous 
to our age as she was sublime to her own. But it was neither his 
father nor Miss Hannah More who gave him his principles. He 
was at Cambridge at the time of Peterloo,and his parents were 
distressed by his censure of the magistrates. ‘* Whatever the 
affectionate alarm of my dear mother may lead her to appre- 
hend,” he wrote in reply, “‘ I am not one of the sons of anarchy 
and confusion with whom she classes me. My opinions, good or 
bad, were learnt not from Hunt or Waithman, but from Cicero 
and Tacitus and Milton. They are the opinions that have pro- 
duced men who have ornamented the world and redeemed 
human nature from the degradation of ages of superstition and 
slavery.”” That sentence gives Macaulay’s outlook on polities 
and his outlook on life in all its aspects. Sir George Trevelyan 
remarks of him that he enjoyed scenery as a historian; it 
recalled to him some touching or sublime association in litera- 
ture, and this association affected him more than the landscape. 
He would have sympathised with the sentiments of his tutor 
quoted by the Emperor Julian: *‘ There are in Homer many plants 
more delightful to hear of than those that we can see. ‘ Even 
so did I once see the young shoot of a palm springing up near the 
altar of Apollo on Delos.’ And consider the wooded island of 
Calypso and the caves of Circe and the garden of Alcinous: be 
assured that you will never see anything more delightful than 
these.” 

In an age that in its search for a standard in politics had 
turned to Bentham, to the Manchester School, to the High 
Church revival, to Southey and Coleridge, Macaulay supplied 
a standard : the standard of the educated reasonable man with 
ideals of duty and honour and justice and patriotism drawn 
from classical literature. As events turned out, he was able 
not merely to give satisfaction to a great many minds that 
found no satisfaction in the logic of Bentham or Manchester 
or the mysticism of Tractarian or High Tory, but also to make 
an all important contribution to our political development. 
For the plan of our impartial Civil Services, recruited from 
educated men who were not specialists in this or that subject, 
but steeped in the humanities, serving society on terms that 
satisfied the State’s need of discipline and the servant’s sense 
of self-respect, was largely his work. England learnt better than 
any other nation how to use its educated class in the service of 
a State that was reforming its political institutions so that 
considerable political change was possible without disorder of 
confusion. The fanatic or the extreme party man can never have 
his own way completely in a world where this element plays a2 
essential part in its administration. If it seemed to put too 
much power at times into the hands of one class, the fault was 
not Macaulay’s. For the mistake was not in using educated 
men like this but in confining education so largely to one class. 

Macaulay’s influence was so great in his day, and his prejudices 
were so congenial to the society of his time, that it was ass 
that those with whom he came into violent controversy had 
been finally discredited. Sir George Trevelyan’s Life was pub- 
lished in the ‘seventies when this view was still taken for 

granted. Sir George Trevelyan speaks as if Southey 1s only 
known as a political philosopher, and only deserves to be known 
as Macaulay’s victim. But to-day a great many serious students 
of history would hold that with all its faults Southey’s Dialogues 
with Sir Thomas More contained a great deal of just and important 
criticism of the political philosophy of his time, criticism 
which Macaulay was entirely blind. Macaulay, reviewing that 
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volume, spoke as if Government had nothing to do but keep 
taxation light and “‘ leave capital to find its own lucrative course, 
commodities their fair price, industry and intelligence their 
natural reward, idleness and folly their natural punishment.” 
This was his advice to a nation just plunged into the Industrial 
Revolution without education or effective factory law or any 
control of the growth of its hideous towns. Another of 
Macaulay’s victims was Michael Sadler, and it is strange to find 
this great pioneer described even in this new edition as “a 
certain member of Parliament named Michael Thomas Sadler.” 
In 1846 Macaulay made what he himself considered his best 
speech. It was a speech in favour of the Ten Hours Bill, and it 
was the best speech made on that subject. But Macaulay spoke 
as a convert; he had been for many years an opponent, and 
during those years that Bill was being pushed by its first pro- 
moter, “‘ a certain member of Parliament named Michael Thomas 
Sadler.” Sadler was right in 1832 when Macaulay was wrong, 
and there was not a single argument that Macaulay used for the 
Ten Hours Bill in 1846 that was not equally valid in 1832, when 
Sadler was the leader of the Ten Hours movement and Macaulay 
one of its opponents. It is a pity that in a book that took its 
place among the classics nearly half-a-century ago, and will 
hold this place half-a-century hence, this disparaging impression 
should be given of a man who did a noble work for England. 
3. L. H. 


THE DRAMATIST OF THE SEA 
The Hairy Ape. By Eucene O’Nem.. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The Moon of the Caribees. By Eucene O’Nemu. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


O’Neill is a dramatist who plays with pawns instead of queens 
and knights, and yet wins the game. Heis a poet who has dis- 
covered a new idea and is reeling around drunk with fright at his 
discovery. He has discovered the sea, rescued it from the 
magazine, the popular novel and the quack fireside dramatist, 
torn the veil of romance from it, and is so terrified and entranced 
that he is almost unable to give words to his ideas. His words 
are almost inarticulate. They are merely the savage growls of the 
“Hairy Apes”? who wander around on the bosom of the ocean. 
It is the sound of their words, mingled with the sound of the sea 
and of the wind, that O’Neill strives after and seizes and spreads 
over the earth among the hairless apes who live in cities to 
terrify and enthral them. He catches all the sounds of the sea, 
the whining sound, the roaring sound, the gentle caressing sound. 
There is the drunken whine running through Anna Christie, the 
roaring sound running through Ile, and the gentle caressing 
sound running through The Moon of the Caribees. But it is in 
The Hairy Ape that this genius of sound reaches its culminating 
point. It is as if all the other sounds united and hurled them- 
selves at civilisation in the person of the “ Hairy Ape.” 

Here, too, O’Neill confesses that he does not know what he 
has found. The “ Hairy Ape” is the man he saw first after the 
dream in which he discovered his own genius, or, rather, it was the 
sight of the “ Hairy Ape’’ that aroused his genius. But having 
discovered him, he cannot place him in the cosmos of the world 
as man has made it. He rushes through the whole system of 
society, O’Neill thirsting for knowledge, the Ape thirsting for 
the satisfaction of his strength. They both tear huge mountains 
out of the face of nature, letting loose all the latent forces of the 
earth and the sea, but in the end they are both exhausted. 
** Here is the world,” cries O'Neill ; “ it is all wrong somehow.” 
“*I don’t belong,” cries the “Hairy Ape,’’ and dies. 

That is the beauty of O’Neill. He never claims to know any- 
thing. He merely sees something and he gives voice to what 
he sees. He sees in his travels that the principle of self-pre- 
servation is sometimes futile compared to the impulse of pride, 
and he writes Ile. He sees people driven to despair by the sound 
of the wind, by the colour of the moon, and he writes The Moon 
of the Caribees. He writes not to teach something to the world, 
but to discover something for himself. One thing at least he 
has discovered, and that is that there is beauty in even the most 
ugly things. But what is beauty itself? Is it strength, and is 
it the ultimate aim of life? Has beauty itself got a purpose, and 
what is it? These are the questions that O’Neill causes to rush 
to the mind exhausted after the terrific vision of the “* Hairy 
Ape.” One after the other the stanchions to which man’s life has 
been made fast have been torn from the steel deck and swept over- 
board by the fury of O’Neill’s imagination, and man rushes 
around shorn of his mock civilisation in his primeval nakedness, 
grinning like an ape. There is beauty in that picture, because 


it is superlative in its horror ; but there is also a biting question 
in it. What? Where? Whither ? 

Perhaps O'Neill is merely clearing the path for the play in 
which he will explain what he thinks of the world—explain the 
world, in fact. But then he would not be an artist. The world 
very probably explains itself. To those who have listened to the 
sea through long, sleepless nights, listened to the whining of it, 
with stray snatches of wind, almost distinct, crossing the heavens 
through the pale fairy moonlight, there is nothing to be explained, 
Life is motion without purpose, beauty, sound, strength. O'Neill 
is the dramatist of the sea. 


TALES OF IDEAS 
Fantastica. By Rosert Nicnors. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Finesse is not characteristic of the author of Ardours and 
Endurances, and the three moralités légendaires, or, as he 
chooses to call them, “philosophic contes”’ collected in this 
volume are heralded by an “Open Letter to the Servants of 
Imaginative Literature,” and a final call to the Fascisti of the 
Spirit. He is evidently using the short story for a purpose, and 
those who would object to that in itself must attack him over 
the bodies of Candide and Rasselas. 

The first story, “‘ The Smile of the Sphinx,” seems to belong 
to his pre-conversion days, and it is the most artistically finished 
of the three. The young Eastern scribe who goes out into the 
desert to discover the secret of the Sphinx is a fitting symbol of 
the poet in search of the meaning of life. His return to the world 
of endless if deceptive beauty is luxuriantly described, and his 
final acquiescence in the mystery of existence is effective and 
philosophically acceptable. In the next story, “* Sir Perseus and 
the fair Andromeda,” ideas and emotions are pleasantly inter- 
mingled. He is ironic now but not yet prophetic, and by imagin- 
ing Perseus as a knight who carries off Andromeda to the 
Tennysonian atmosphere of a medieval court he is enabled to 
dig his pagan finger into the ribs of chivalry. ‘‘ Golgotha & Co.” 
is the latest and longest of the three, and in it Mr. Nichols 
assumes the prophet’s fiery robe and denounces the Cities of the 
Plain. After Armageddon (the second), Power is concentrated in 
@ very small plutocracy called the Brains, who, disturbed by 


* symptoms of unrest among the workers, decide to restore docility 


by an organised exploitation of Christianity. All the perfected 
means of vulgarisation are employed to that end, and some of 
Mr. Nichols’ brightest satire is expended in a lengthy description 
of this campaign. As his emotions are aroused he becomes 
almost visionary, and revives among the seething modern masses 
the real spiritual struggle which he discerns in the myth of 
Christ’s life and passion—the struggle between the idea of co- 
operation and the instinct of greed. The Gospel story is followed 
through, and Mammon, the chief organiser, arranges a setting of 
the Crucifixion to take place at Jerusalem. Huge stands are 
built, all the cinematograph companies of the world send their 
cameras and a Protagonist offers himself as the victim. But 
Mammon had done his work too well and, after three days 
of world-wide mourning, the old hope burst out once more— 
Christ is risen—and breaks the fetters of humanity. 

The narrative itself, though diffuse, is clearer than the ideas 
which stand behind it. Among much that is trivial and encum- 
bering, the great figures of the Christian drama move uncertainly 
—huge, cloudy symbols of a high romance, and to mis-quote & 
familiar hymn : 

“Big with meaning that shall break 
In blessings on our head.” 

Mr. Nichols has an ample gesture which few of his contem- 
poraries rival, but this method of tale-telling is the worst he 
could have chosen for the expression of those generous ideals 
which inspire him. The symbolic method entices him to wrap 
up his thought even more untidily than it appears in the com- 
parative nudity of the Preface. The most memorable words in 
the book are those of the Epilogue, in which he confesses himself 
and justifies this straining of ambition “ by the memory of the 
appearance of the hideous Forward Area of Ypres.” 


A NEW LAND OF ADVENTURE 


A Land of Opportunities, By E.J.Sruarr. Lane. 10s. 6d. 


Fearful and wonderful is the power of the “ slogan,” as the 
Americans call the crystallisation of popular prejudice in a brief 
demand, recommendation or depreciation that passes as such 
universal currency that to question its wisdom promptly stamps 
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you as a pariah, a shallow-pated fellow, a foe of your gregarious 
ers. 

* the past slogans were mainly theological or military. 
“Down with Popery!” ‘ Rule Britannia!” You shouted 
them exultantly as you went into battle against those with 
whose views, as represented—or misrepresented—to you, you 
disagreed, vindicating your love of liberty by giving your dis- 
sentient neighbour the choice of death or a dragging off into 
mental slavery at your chariot-tail. | Nowadays slogans are 
economic. They voice the apprehensions of the pocket. ‘* Keep 
Out of Europe!” ‘‘ White Australia!” ‘“‘ A Labour Govern- 
ment Will Sound the Death Knell of England!” 

Australia has persuaded herself that no brown or yellow men 
should be allowed to come in and turn the empty tropical 
wilderness of the north of the continent into a productive area, 
although the distribution of such Asiatic labour could be 
controlled by means of passports. Sporadic attempts are made 
to persuade the world that the Northern Territories are suitable 
for white labour. To the South!Australian proletariat the empty 
North has been painted in its most attractive colours. Nothing 
that could be said has been left unsaid. But theSouth Austra- 
lians, not abating a whit their shouts for ‘“‘ White Australia,” 
take good care to remain South Australians. In that, since they 
are largely men who work out in the sun with their hands, as well 
as their heads, they show good sound sense. 

In the meanwhile, for the young man in search of adventure 
rather than comfort and high wages, for the prospector who can 
afford to wait for his eventual reward, and, to a lesser degree, 
for the capitalist seeking to establish fish canneries and stock 
farms, the coastal belt of the Northern Territories forms a happy 
hunting ground. 

It is a brand new land which is depicted by Mr. E. J. 
Stuart, who, on behalf of Mr. A. E. Cockram and other members 
of a West Australian syndicate of business men, fitted out a 
schooner and cruised round the picturesque north-west coast 
from Broome, the little port that constitutes the headquarters of 
the pearlers of that side of the continent. 

All sorts of curious things were seen—gardens teeming with 
huge green “‘ cucumber ” growths, in which were revealed, when 
you tore ‘off the shell, our old friend the loofah “sponge”; 
sharks with faces just like the cowled, eye-holed heads of the. 
gentlemen of the Ku-Klux-Klan; blacks vindicating poor 
Louis de Rougemont by riding sea-going turtles, putting spear 
after spear through a bull 80 feet away, significantly described 
as ‘‘ about the size of a man’s head”’; dancing the crow dance 
and the crocodile dance and posing for the camera in a way 
that clearly shows the remarkable length of their leg above the 
knee. The book has some 70 admirable illustrations. 

The anonymous writer of the last chapter, one “‘ Seer,”” whose 
vision is optimistic rather than realistic, admits that the tropics 
are rather sultry for white manual workers, but adds: “*‘ Climate’ 
to a Briton is no obstacle; and the Australian who did the 
‘impossible’ at Amiens must rise to the occasion when the 
call is made to develop the wonderful resources” (for which 
the Stuart-Cockram syndicate, we are told in the preface, has 
obtained concessions) “in his own native land.” 

One is reminded of Stephen Leacock’s model office-boy who, 
asked by his prospective employer if he could write shorthand, 
replied: ‘‘ No, sir—but I can try.” 


THE GROWTH OF SCIENCE 


Science and Civilisation. Arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


If this book does not receive the attention which its high 
purpose and the eminence of its contributors deserve, it will be 
because Mr. Marvin is at the moment in the position of the man 
who mildly and patiently holds forth to the onlookers at a fire 
on the importance of home life. Presently, however, the fire will 
be over, and it is to be hoped that someone will then move a vote 
of thanks to the gentleman for contriving that a subject of such 
pressing importance was not overlooked. 

The purpose of Mr. Marvin and his collaborators is to survey 
the growth of the scientific spirit. Professor Myres deals with 
the primitive origins of science ; Messrs. Arthur Platt and 
J. L. E. Dreyer with aspects of Science in Antiquity ; Dr. 
Charles Singer with Ancient Medicine and with Science in the 
Middle Ages and at the Renaissance ; Dr. Whitehead with the 
developments of the seventeenth century; Mr. C. H. Desch 
with the period of the Industrial Revolution, and Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson with Darwinism and recent biological 
thought. Their contributions form a valuable history of 


science. The concluding chapters deal with present-day ang 
future problems. Mr. A. E. Heath urges the importance of 
Education ; Dr. F. G. Crookshank of Health, Mr. Julian Huxley 
= mem, and Mr. Marvin of Sociology. If only we would but 
isten ! 

Man has no grounds for smug self-satisfaction, for even across 
such an optimistic book as this fall the shadows of his tragj 
weaknesses. Panic, intolerance, superstition; what failures 
these connote! Yet out of them, or in spite of them (who can 
say which ?), has somehow grown this social being, whose cop. 
tinued development in a complex world-organised civilisation 
such as the present is dependent on a genuine scientific attitude 
to all problems of communal life. It is a commonplace that the 
maintenance of the material resources of civilisation depends 
on the concrete achievements of science. What is of importance 
racially, however, is not that some particular invention has been 
perfected, but that the human brain and the primitive instinct 
of curiosity have developed sufficiently to make such an invention 
possible. Yet knowledge hangs on the slenderest thread ; for, 
as Mr. Marvin points out, the growing complexity of human 
problems without a corresponding development of the human 
brain to deal with them is a serious obstacle to further progress, 
The thread may break; it can only be strengthened by the 
conscious, sustained effort of mankind. Education, social 
organisation—it is not enough to say that these must be imbued 
with the scientific spirit ; for, after all, it is that spirit, under 
whatever guise it may have appeared, and however inadequately 
it may have been allowed to work, which has created modern 
man out of a savage creature of the primeval jungle. What 
matters is the detailed working out of the problem. 

Into that question the present book does not go, nor is it the 
task of Mr. Marvin and his collaborators. They have indicated 
the general aspects of the problem and have outlined important 
subjects of study for teachers of history and of the social sciences, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Wanderer in London. By E. V. Lucas. New Edition. 
10s. 6d. 

This is the twenty-third edition of this charming guide book. It 
contains new matter; an account of some of the pictures added to 
the National Gallery and the Tate and Wallace Galleries, and of the 
Museum at the Record Office. There are some new illustrations. 
It is late in the day to call attention to the merits of a book so widely 
appreciated, but one can at least remind the public that the charm 
of Mr. Lucas’s companionship when wandering round London lies 
in the wide range of associations which his imagination touches— 
literary, historical, artistic; and that learned without pedantry, 
sensitive without exclusiveness, personal without egotism, he is the 
best of guides. 


The School of Poetry. By Auice Meynetu. Collins. 7s. 64d. 


Mrs. Meynell was a great friend of Coventry Patmore, whose Child's 
Garland of Verse was for many years the best anthology for young 
readers, and probably is still the best. The method he followed in 
compiling it was to find out the poems children liked, whether they 
understood them or not. This is certainly a safer way of selecting 
than singling out poems which are well within a child’s grasp. Mrs. 
Meynell seems to have imitated him. She has put together a charming 
book, one like Coventry Patmore’s, delightful also to grown-up people. 
At the head of most of the poems is a little note indicating the kind of 
quality for which they are most remarkable. Her selection contains 
humorous verse, like Calverley’s Schoolmasier Abroad with His Son, 
and it begins with the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, and goes down to 
poems by Belloc, Binyon, Hodgson. Mrs. Meynell possessed fine 
discrimination and an enthusiasm for poetry which made her desire 
all to share her own delight. This is an anthology which anyone 
who wishes his or her children to learn early to love poetry could not 
do better than give them. 


The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton. By 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Bullett spends most of his space in arguing with Mr. Chesterton. 
This is a mistake. For even when the case against him is good, 
the telling and picturesque writing of Mr. Chesterton makes his 
adversary appear to be harping tiresomely on the obvious; and 8 
book of criticism thus becomes a series of arguments on Theology, 
Divorce Reform and such subjects, which as such are inevitably inade- 
quate. The valuable chapters are those devoted to literary criticism ; 
to examples of Mr. Chesterton’s peculiar and poetic vision of the world 
and the vigour of his descriptions. Mr. Bullett finds himself in the 
uncomfortable position of at once adoring Mr. Chesterton and thinking 
very small beer of his ideas. This drives him into an attitude of 
chaff and self-regarding irony which is unfortunate in a critic. There 
are excellent passages in his book, but all of them could have been 
contained in an article. 
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every morning 



























DENTAL CREAM 


Delay means Decay 
start 


KOLYNOS 
TO-DAY. 








COINTREAU sx Dry for England 


See neck label.) 





THE FINEST LIQUEUR WITH THE COFFEE. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies— 


W. Glendenning & Sons, Ltd., 170 ne Avenue, W.C.2. 


_—_——_ =< 


THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By saeco HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ ote ,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” | 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Ha Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. | 
{ e body should read this book.”—Scotsman. ( 

ives most reliable and up-to-date information upon the causes 
eS OL 
yf fT eee 
( Price 7d. post free from : 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), f 
117 st. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1-  )) 

















LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - 
MEMBERS’ FUNDS 
ANNUAL INCOME - 


£18,000 ,000 
£11,750,000 
£4,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 


Liverpool Victoria 
and Agents ms 
Insurance. 


POPULAR RATES. 
~y ~ od Goeiote. —Our numerous Branch Offices 


= a transact National Health 
. E., PETERS, Secretary. 








tion to:-—— 


Spring Term, 


UNITY CHURCH, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON 


(between te Street and Florence Street.) 


TIC 
SINGLE LECTURE, 1/-. 


Hon. Secretary, 


The BIBLE as LITERATURE. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


TWENTY LECTURES BY MISS M. S. WEST, B.A., B.D., 
ON SUNDAY MORNINGS 
AT 11.30. 


Autumn Term 1923.—October 14th to December 16th. 
1924. — 20th to March 23rd 


KETS for TWENTY LECTURES, 7/6; For TERM, 5/-; 
SYLLABUS, post free, 6d. on applica- 


Divinity University Extension 
23 Highbury Place, London, N.5. 


Lectures, 
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Trade, Tariffs, and Transport in India. By K. T. Suan. 


The amount of hard systematic work at present being done by 
Indian professors and graduates, in economics as in scholarship, is 
evidence of noteworthy intellectual activity, especially in the larger 
universities. Professor Shah, who belongs to the department of 
economics, Bombay University, belongs emphatically to the new 
order of Indian professors. This book, which}he designed as a com- 
panion volume to his Sizty Years of Indian Finance, is by far the 
most thorough treatise of the kind that has come from India in 
recent years. It is remarkably wide in range. Beginning with a 
brief account of the trade of India in ancient and mediaeval times, 
the author covers that of contemporary India, reviews at length and 
in great detail the immense tariff controversy, and proceeds to a 
survey of rail and water transport. He is at no pains to hide his 
personal views. On the contrary, he expresses himself with the most 
downright vigour on one controversial question after another— 
from the past and present imperial trade policy of Britain to the 
economic aspects of the Gandhi hand-loom crusade. Now and again 
—as, for instance, in his discussion of the East India Company’s 
policy towards Indian manufactures—he surprises us by citing only 
the authority of a writer such as the late R. C. Dutt, whose arguments 
and results ought long since to have been rigorously worked over. 
The book, which is of great value, has been well printed at a Bombay 
press and is provided with a first-rate index. 


King. 21s. 


The Jews in America. By Burton J. HeENpRicK. Heinemann. 6s. 


Mr. Hendrick has delivered the first blow from the side of Anglo- 
Saxon or Nordic America against the scaremongers of the Jewish 
peril who are being worked upon by the Ku Klux Klan and their 
fellow-victims. Writing with much gusto, Mr. Hendrick takes the 
list of the richest families in New York and has the delight of pointing 
out that a few only are Hebrew. He can even prove that the Jew 
is inconsiderable in the world of great finance, while, outside the 
movies and real estate and the vast modern manufacture of reach- 
me-downs, he is nowhere in American industry. As for public life 
and society, Mr. Hendrick is satisfied that America is still the America 
of the founders, and that, as it is resolved to continue restricting 
the alien immigrant, such danger of being swamped by the Jews of 
Poland and the Russian Pole as may once have existed is now definitely 
past. The main argument of the book is that the earlier Jewish 
settlers in America were Spanish and German, and therefore moderns 
and good citizen stuff. The later hordes have been Easterns— 
primitive and unassimilable. If the doors of America were still 
open, they would be a menace because of their numbers, but could 
not be by their mental qualities, for, says, Mr. Hendrick, they are 
not able and they have no notion of collective effort. We are not 
much impressed by Mr. Hendrick’s logic, and in regard to Labour 
and Americanisation he is not very far from the notions that the 
Klan believes itself to stand for. But his little book in the main 
is sound, and it comes at the right moment. 


THE CITY 


ERMANY’S official abandonment of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr has engendered a feeling of vague hopefulness 
in the City, though none of the optimists have any 

definite idea of how a Germany economically ruined can be 
made “to pay’’—in any sense. Foreign exchanges have 
fluctuated widely, French and Belgian francs on the whole 
showing marked recovery, though a reaction will follow as 
soon as the implications of the French “ victory ” begin to be 
realised. There is still very little business in the stock markets. 
The prospects of a genuine resettlement of Europe must become 
far more definite before the present firmness of gilt-edged 
securities is likely to be disturbed to any serious extent by the 
release of invested funds for industrial purposes. Notwith- 
standing the further increase of London stocks of the commodity, 
rubber shares are quiet but firm, and shrewd buyers are watching 
their opportunity : an outstanding feature has been the recovery 
in Rubber Trust to 29s. During the past week the only real 
activity on the Stock Exchange has been in two speculative 
sections—tea and nitrates. Tea shares have continued to rise, 
but I am still of opinion that my advice to holders to take 
profits on half their shares is sound, if erring on the side of 
caution. Anticipations of a rise in the price of nitrate owing to 
the considerably increased demand—which, by the way, is 
almost entirely from North America, the European consumption 
of the fertiliser showing little improvement—have brought 
nitrate shares into full popularity again, and within the last 
few days the leading lower-priced shares have moved up to 
levels in some instances above the highest previously reached 
this year. They are likely to go higher yet if the Producers’ 





ee 


Association decides to raise prices, but conditions in the nitrate 
industry are not yet stable enough to justify any but wealthy 
speculators taking a hand in this market. 

* * * 

Holders of Chinese Government Bonds may have cause for 
fresh anxiety in the demand which has been made by the Canton 
Government for a share in the Customs revenue surplus. As the 
interest on the consolidated internal loans this year will probably 
absorb the whole balance available, with nothing left for their 
amortisation, there is not likely to be any surplus. From a 
financial standpoint, therefore, the demand would be of little 
more than academic importance, were it not that the Canton 
Government threatens, unless it be satisfied, to declare “ free” 
all the ports in the Kwangtung Province. Should this threat 
be carried into effect, the total revenue upon which China’s 
external loans are secured would necessarily be reduced. More- 
over, as the Times’ Peking correspondent points out, “ if the 
Diplomatic Body admits the principle that the provinces, 
independently of the Central Government, are entitled to share 
the surplus revenue, there will immediately arise other claimants 
besides Kwangtung, and the surplus, now insufficient for the 
service of domestic loans, will disappear and provoke a financial 
panic in North China. If Canton is refused, the action threatened 
may follow in Kwangtung and be imitated by other provinces, 
which would jeopardise the whole position of the Customs 
Administration.” It will be remembered that in August last 
the Inspector-General of Maritime Customs stated that the 
service of the Chinese Government 4 per cent. loan of 1895, the 
5 per cent of 1896, and the 4} per cent. of 1898, is covered 
between two and three times over by the Customs revenues 
under his control, leaving a substantial balance available for 
the 5 per cent. Gold Loan of 1912 and the 5 per cent. Reor- 
ganisation Loan of 1913 (both of which loans have also a specific 
charge upon the Salt Gabelle). In view of this latest develop- 
ment, however, there seems a certain risk of that surplus being 
curtailed considerably if the Canton and other provincial 
Governments in China adopt a policy hostile to the interests of 
foreign investors. In the circumstances, holders of the un- 
secured loans would do well to take the first opportunity that 
occurs of exchanging into securities less subject to shocks of this 
kind. 

* * * 

Some idea of the activity in the United States motor trade 
can be gathered from the output figures for the first eight months 
of the current year. More than 2,430,000 passenger cars of all 
descriptions and nearly 260,000 commercial vehicles have been 
turned out, these totals already exceeding the production for 
the whole of last year. Price cutting has just begun in the light 
car trade. This time, to the surprise of most manufacturers, 
the lead in reducing prices has not been taken by the Ford Motor 
Company, as hitherto, but by the Chevrolet Company, a concern 
which makes a higher priced and different type of light car but 
which, sinee it was taken over by the General Motors Corporation 
in 1918, has developed in keen competition with the Ford 
Company. The Overland Company has also cut its light car 
prices and other concerns are expected to follow suit. Some 
keen observers in the trade think that Mr. Ford is losing ground 
to his competitors, who have quadrupled their business since 
1921. The gross profits made by his undertaking for 1922-23 
were approximately $160,000,000, as compared with 
$190,000,000 for 1921-22, and the net were $10,000,000 dowa 
at $79,192,000. This company can no longer be said to have 
a monopoly, but its output is still huge and increasing. Last 
year 1,728,235 light cars were manufactured in the States, or 
587,977 more than in 1921, and the Ford Company was respol 
sible for just over 57 per cent. of this increase. Within eighteen 
months its production has risen from 4,000 to 7,000 cars per day, 
and the Wall Street Journal says that an output of 10,000 cars 4 
day is “* just in the offing.” 

* * * 

These are remarkable figures, and on the financial side the 
expansion of this gigantic undertaking has been no less astonish- 
ing. Twenty years ago Mr. Ford organised his company with 
assets of less than $100,000; the latest balance-sheet shows 
total assets $597,339,236, of which $210,293,922 are in cash— 
the largest cash holdings of any industrial company in the world 
and, according to a New York financial authority, larger than 
the gross turnover nowadays of all but nine or ten American 
corporations. Within the last three years the surplus shown 
has grown from $165,679,132 to $414,129,158. An outstanding 
example of what can be done by a man with a genius for organ 


sation pioneering in a highly specialised field of trade. 
’ 7 ~ A. Emit DAVIES. 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 





[DEAL FOR PRIVATE SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, 
INSTITUTION OR PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Centrally situated in select and well-served Hertfordshire town ; 
close to station and with all amenities. 

Attractive Freehold House, standing in 2} acres of well-laid-out 
grounds, all in excellent order ; 8 bed, 2 bath and 4 reception-rooms. 

Now vacant ; Vendor obliged to realise quickly. 

Cost over £3,000 in 1921. Price £2,000, or near offer. 10 per cent. 
down; balance can remain on mortgage with leading building 
society. 

Inquiries by letter in first instance, TRUSTEE, care of 99 Etchingham 
Park Road, London, N. 3. 


garage adjoining. 





yo in small Hostel for students and professional women, 
Bed-sitting-rooms; gas fires; partial board.—Miss ToTrenuam, Sutton 
House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


THE ENCHANTED 
INDIA, BURMA anp CEYLON. 
November 2nd Four Months, with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
February : ALGERIA-TUNISIA (the GARDEN of ALLAH, etc.). 
February : EGYPT, the NILE, the FAYOUM, etc. PALESTINE, 
BAALBEK, BABYLON, BAGDAD, etc. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, LONDON, §8.E. 19. 


LEPLAY HOUSE. 
CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 

Including Madrid, Toledo, Seville, Granada and Barcelona. 

A systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
of Spain, past and present, with special attention to architecture 
and art. 

Leplay House visits are open to all studious travellers. 

For full particulars apply : Miss MARGARET TaTTon, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. I. 


"Teac HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


EAST. 


DAMASCUS, 











Gita HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bracing 
situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes from Oxford Street. 
fires. nm hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board from 2 
\e yi tions.—Apply Box 916, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street,  — London, W.C. 2. 


las LET, Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, Furnished, with 


service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 











\ 7 ACANCIES for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pleasant 
suburb within easy reach of City. Study-bedrooms. Full or partial board. 
obtainable. Terms moderate.—Apply C., 


Excellent tennis 20 Wynell 


Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


W C. 1.—Small but attractive Study-Bedroom, furnished, elec. 
light, gas ring, bathroom. 14s.-16s.—15 Heathcote Street. 








LITERARY 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
Avznces MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. DE Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 








Dg ym ay COLLECTIONS of original POEMS; also 
Plays, for publication in small volume form. Known or unknown authors.— 
Write MoRLAND, Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. Est. 1905. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OR SALE.—High-class literary Monthly Journal with estab- 


lished reputation. Unique title suitable for either weekly or monthly publica- 
tion.—Applications by letter only to Box 924, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 


6 mins. sea; 


pocaneours (Winchmore, 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 
ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. Roosrs 


(Cookery diploma). 


‘ X JESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 

Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 

sunny rooms, home comforts. Good fires. Books. Gas fires in bedrooms. 
—Write Miss Fot. 











REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ty = 4 Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, LO.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FORCOMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
application with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 


Cl. PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 
Newly opened; large old country house and garden; tennis, croquet. 


Sunny, sheltered situation for comfortable winter ems mild climate. 
Near Shanklin and Ventnor. Central heating; constant hot water; petrol gas; 
large library.—Mrs. WYNNE. 











DVERTISER nen Mistress, graduate) would like to hear 
of opening for ratory Day School in Surrey suburbs of London.— 
Apply Box 925, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorNeEs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2. 


Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
including antena antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 
No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. T 37, The Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, 





wc. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
> i etc., gg new. Write for yw -q price list, 
garmer los free os —LoNDon TURNING Dept. “E” 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. Ge See aoe é: _ h 


aC 
E The Honorary Secretary of The 


: WESTERN OPHTHALMIC 
; HOSPITAL 





Marylebone Road, N.W.1, thanks those readers of 
THE NEW STATESMAN who have responded 
to his previous appeals in this journal. He 
respectfully draws the attention of other readers 
to p. 713 of this issue. 


ART GALLERY. 


100 YEARS OF FRENCH ART. 
Exhibition of Fine Paintings by 
BOUDIN, CARRIERE, COROT, COURBET, DAUBIGNY, DAUMIER, FANTIN, 
FORAIN, GAUGUIN, MONET, PISSARRO, RENOIR, SISLEY, MATISSE 
and others. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 





10—6 Daily. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THe New STaTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 






































NINETEENTH 


OCTOBER Number. 


3s. net, 
CONSTABLE LONDON (10 & 12 Orange Street) BOMBAY SYDNEY 










London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
AND 


CENTURY orrer 


NOW READY. 
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‘THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Notice is hereby given that the next Examinations of Candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination on November 12th and 13th. 
Intermediate «= - 14th and 15th. 
Final a 9 13th, 14th and 15th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice 
to the undersigned on or before October 11th, 1923. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify as 
Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and con itions as 
are applicable to men. 

BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL, 
A. A. GARRETT, 


50 Gresham Street, 
Secretary. 


London, E.C, 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture for 1923-24 entitled ‘‘ FRANCO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS SINCE 1870,” will be delivered by G. P. GOOCH, Esq., 
M.A., D.Litt., at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, a My W.C. 2), at 
5 p.m., on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 1923 Chair will be 
taken wt THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
(Mr. H. J. Waring, M.S., F.R.C.S.). ADMISSION FREE, BY 
TICKET, to be obtained from the Secretary, London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


LONDON. 











U NIVERSITY OF 


Two Public Lectures on (1) ‘WAGES CONTROL IN WAR- 
TIME,” and (2) ‘WAGES THEORY AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE,” will be given by Professor HENRY CLAY, M.A. (Stanley 
Jevons Professor of Political Economy in the University of Man-, 
chester), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND — 
TICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), at 5 
on THURSDAYS, OCTOBER 11th and 18th, 1923. ADMISS ON 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





D> ; JULIA SETON tas PUBLIC LECTURES at Guild House, 
Eccleston 7 © 1, Monday to Thursday daily at 2 p.m. Healing 

Meetings, Wednesda: ‘Big 8 p.m., 
“ Higher Psychology.” Ail od come. Free-will Offeri lasses, Monday to 
Thursday, 3.15 p.m. NEW CIVILISATION CHURCH seRvicEs begin Sunday, 
October 7th, at 3 p.m., Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, W. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


.m., “* Science of = agg nh 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FP pomuas EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LAME, yt 15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 


w. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
vo. 7 Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information ps, Loan Fund and Grants 


concerning the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Poise LAWRENCE. 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 


Untversiry Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= 2 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
Road, Bedford.— Principal : er STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of oa. The Course of Trainin 
extends over 3 years, and includes say and Medical Gymnastics on the the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, tesla Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus eoely SECRETARY. 


L™ HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 
Expert ening instructions, all branches, in lovely ag Bn gardens. 











Home life; hockey.—PrRINcIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and ser a of 
descripti telligentl romptly execu rt 

ose ovaliahle oman es of on Spumpeonty shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and peeety vet typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Clifton, Bristol. 














PARTNERSHIP. 


UBLISHING.—An opportunity arises for a JUNIOR PARTNER 
in a publishing business as yet comparatively small but making Steady 
progress. The partner would be expected to take a minor share of the 

financial responsibility of the business, by arrangement. He would also be asked to 
take an active part in the conduct of the business, and would have opportunities pd 
gaining all-round experience in the production and marketing of the firm's pub- 

ications, which have aimed at and maintained a very high standard of artistic merit 
in addition to being good literature.— Write in first instance to Box 919 NEw Stargs- 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOLS 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Bal Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 

An 4° School offering a it-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Corpentsy, Bashy thnics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, a Games e-tables, 

Creative education, co-education. tion fi T3535 — if aptitude is shown, 

Montessori house in connection.— Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS aad the Misses 
MANVILLB. 




















T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by the 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide train 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss RosaBEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 





HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
peovides © seni eSucntion Ses bevoend Gute betwasn the age of 8 and 18 years. 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION? 
Sng 2 tentang Gat Sts Eihsees He ite under poment coniiiens—san es 
ve, an insight into Industrial oy Fo aa ae 
us processes, an co 
eng labour Saveived in the manufectuse of the things that thay anh eae 


Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. on 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


> CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBstzr 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly —wtTy of Uplands School, o 


Leonards-on-Sea) receives young to 8, and takes entire charge if 
ents are abroad. Simple, natural, ha i. life, with suitable food and 
y conditions. On the ge of the South Lones ond ton stitutes hom GbGe, 
tained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS. 
og begins September zoth. 
M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


M ALTMAN’S GERRARD’S CROSS. 
4s Be 


Apply to Mrs. E. 





GREEN, 
Head Mistress: irton College, Combate, 


uddersfield = The aim of the 
develop the character, intellect and heal y growth of the child for the of the 
community; to self by means of Literature, A 
Dancing and Handicraft of every deonteten" to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as why and Poultr -keeping. The girls will be 
gengases Sor Che Cebvensies, Medical a 
or Fees, ts ot of See Se Elocution, Danci: 

subjects as should be of every gitt’s education, 200 

Cross is 300 ft. Eeneintaat on gravel soil. ae ee anightially coaatad 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. ae The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. estate A acres. 
“A model worthy of imitation.”—Dr. H. B. GRAY, late 
PO ae of Bradfield 
For , &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Der ” 
to Colona! Be R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


T= CHILDREN’S HOUSB, NORTHWOOD HALL. 3G NORE. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individ ual i"devciopmatt 
Fraga — staff, including a Montessori directress. 


BBOTSHOLME. — 





TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(A Cnet ey Bon o Gites on Meters Eines) 
The school is societal HODGKINSON, Ai - 4. parents are abroad and who 
mood individual case and end home cou lorts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 





—— 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. —BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower vague. 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching —e 

Se: Marcaret I. MircHert, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and tt, Emsos, 





— 





and 
Cromax HURST SCHOOL, near South Copées. Me Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of in, oe ny oe 
to health and. physics Sy eet oes was wersitics. Wel 
qualified ne Ee (4 E. 








>, 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VV 2DDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 1% 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied. = on application to 
Miss G. V. Hitpitcs, 35 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 1 


N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth ; ages Det 10-18; 
° Biche thinics for London Matric., Gnwtes and music examinations 
hy thmi Oaklands, 


.—Miss Driver and Miss Hit, Cranleigh, Seen 
aE 
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